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HE coming convention is the fiftieth in the history of the Ameri- 
[ Federation of Labor, and this year we carry to a termination 

the achievements of fifty years of activity. 

As the result of the planning of a devoted group of trade-union- 
ists, who held a prior c»nference in Terre Haute, August, 1881, a 
congress of trade-union representatives met in Pittsburgh, November 
15, 1881, for the purpose of forming a national labor organization. 
This congress, which lasted three days, founded the National Federa- 
tion of Trades and Labor Unions of the United States and Canada. 
It was modeled after the British Trades 
Union Congress and saw as its principal work 
the securing of labor legislation. Its officials in the interim of con- 
ventions, were the members of its Legislative Committee. Without 
permanent headquarters and without funds to pay salaries, the Fed- 
eration did not become an effective organization. 

When difficulties developed between trade unions and the Knights 
of Labor, an organization effective in the economic field was needed. 
A trade-union conference was called for Columbus, December 8, 1886, 
when a new organization, the American Federation of Labor, was 
organized. The Federation of Trades and Labor Unions voted to 
merge with the new organization. 


Boston Convention 
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In 1889 the American Federation of Labor directed that the con- 
tinuity between the older organization and itself be recognized and 
that the official records be dated from 1881. It is an interesting coin- 
cidence that the 1889 convention was held in Boston. With the reor- 
ganization of 1886, a salary was provided for the president who was 
instructed to set up headquarters and give his full time to the work 
of the Federation. The task of launching a new national movement 
and making it a service to unions has been steadily progressing ever 
since. 

The trade-union movement had to be unified, jurisdictional lines 
established, organizations of workers of the same crafts consolidated, 
and new fields organized. The Federation has continued to grow and 
adapt itself to changing conditions and needs. From the first it has 
held that the trade union is the agency through which wage-earners 
might achieve progress, and that gains in leisure and income opened 
up for them the opportunities for participation in the progress of 
civilization. 

The American Federation of Labor has held fast to the principles 
of voluntarism believing that the individual should be free to select 
his agencies and associations for working out his problems. 

We have been actively concerned in the political life of our coun- 
try, using our union organizations to make our influence felt in the 
elections to political offices and in the advancement of humanitarian 
legislation. Forty-nine years of activity has made the Federation an 
institution effective for social progress. It has become the channel 
through which labor organizations are studied and policies formu- 
lated. It has the responsibility of leadership for those millions of 
citizens who are the wage-earners of Americt. 


Home Construction The appointment of a Federal commission to 
and Ownership investigate home ownership and house build- 

ing is expected to throw light on the greatest 
obstacle to extension of home ownership—the problem—usurious in- 
terest rates, hidden charges and unscrupulous real-estate salesman- 
ship. It is the high costs of financing construction and second mort- 
gages that hold back the construction industry and home ownership. 
President Hoover says 20 to 25 per cent has been extracted through 
second mortgages. 

Not only are rates high, but loans on houses are usually for a 
short period of time and renewing or refinancing is costly. In addi- 
tion, the selling prices of houses includes the cost of expansion and 
financing of construction work. Other savings could be effected by 
reducing the distribution costs of building materials. 
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Home is essential to the family which is the basis of social organi- 
zation. It is important for every family to have a home and that 
home takes on additional significance if it is owned by the family. 
Affections and traditions surround the home owned by the family. 
Such home is apt to be the place of family life over a period of years. 
Sentiment and the element of permanence make it a stabilizing force 
in the lives of family members. 

The construction of small homes for families of moderate and 
small incomes would help to move us out of this depression, although 
the problem itself has a more permanent interest. Some construction 
agencies even go so far as to say that home owning is a luxury. But 
surely it is a luxury that ought to be within the reach of all families. 


Employment We have arrived at a period in our industrial 
Security and social development when every man and 

woman willing to work should be guaranteed 
the opportunity of employment. Since it is necessary for every indi- 
vidual to pay for the necessaries of life, he should be assured oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. 

Industry is under obligation to protect the workers it employs 
and to furnish them continuous employment. It is a moral crime for 
an industry to employ a full or excessive force of workers and then 
when the busy season is over or the first sign of recession occurs to 
turn employees adrift without promise of reemployment or any source 
of income. 

It is an industrial crime to hire and lay off workers as orders 
appear instead of planning production for twelve months and employ- 
ing workers for secure jobs. Job security means the developing of 
maximum purchasing power sustained throughout the year. Because 
these workers have a feeling of security, they can plan their expendi- 
tures over the year and make the most constructive use of their money. 
Security brings willingness to spend earnings and make use of credit 
facilities. 

Insecurity of job means insecurity of income and hence saving and 
retrenchment. 

The wage-earner has the same right to security of employment 
that the stockholder has to security of dividend payments. Both 
make investments in the industry. Just as reserves are accumulated 
to secure the stockholder they should be accumulated to secure the 
wage-earner employment. Dividends are not necessarily paid from 
the income of the current year and workers also should be relieved 
of this unfair practice. 

The great need of both industries and workers is—security. 
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Unemployment The problem which weighs most heavily on 

Labor is unemployment. The experiences of 
the past year have shown the devastating effects of insecurity of employ- 
ment. Perhaps one of the most lasting consequences of unemployment 
is the personal deterioration that results from prolonged unemploy- 
ment. Inadequate income means malnutrition, loss of rest, loss of 
morale, and sometimes undermining of character. Physicians know 
the frightful toll which unemployment exacts of workers and their 
families. Privation, suffering and despair have wrecked many a 
promising life. The frightful human waste through unemployment 
is of fundamental concern to society. 

Our nation has two major responsibilities for the unemployment 
problem: Employment exchanges so that the unemployed may at least 
be informed where jobs are available without payment of fees and for 
relief for those who can not find work. 

It is at least as important to have agencies and organization for 
the most effective utilization of our human resources as for utilization 
of material resources. 

We have schools to educate boys and girls for the problems of 
life and work, but we have no agency to connect these boys and girls 
with employment opportunities or to keep schools advised of trends 
in employment. We should have an employment agency to advise 
boys and girls as they prepare for work, and to serve them during 
the whole work period. Such an agency would be of equal service to 
industries, providing them with workers best equipped for their work. 
Such an agency would prevent much avoidable suffering by merely 
letting workers know where jobs exist. 

Our only present form of relief which affects any considerable 
number of people is charity. The amounts expended by social charities 
have been much larger than last year, and in some cities supplementary 
budgets have been raised. But it is most unfair to upstanding Amer- 
ican citizens to force them to charity when they ask for work. How- 
ever, even charity is better than starvation. But what is due these 
workers is some emergency relief quite free of the stigma of charity. 

We need to know the extent of the problem before we undertake 
a general plan for relief. We have made comparatively little head- 
way with stabilization of production. We have not tackled the prob- 
lems of technological unemployment, older workers, or reduction of 
hours. When we make headway with these problems we shall be 
in a position to formulate a relief program. 

In the meanwhile we should be studying all plans and proposals 
so that we may know what plans offer real help. 
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Electrical Guild The electrical construction business has or- 
of North America ganized a guild to promote cooperation in 

the industry. The Guild states that its pur- 
pose is to vitalize every department and feature of the industry with 
a degree of cooperation and harmony hitherto unattempted. It pro- 
poses to make the industry profitable alike to all its members and the 
public through survey bureaus, a central research bureau and open 
understandings with trade unions. The industry looks to the utility 
and industrial fields for major expansion in the future. 

For ten years there has existed a Council on Industrial Relations 
which provided arbitration based on research for industrial disputes. 
This cooperative relationship has proved constructive and provisions 
for union agreements have been incorporated in the basic constitution 
for the industry. 

The Council will be supplemented by local councils, organized on 
the model of the existing Council, and this more comprehensive ma- 
chinery should be effective in preventing wastes through strikes and 
lockouts. The Guild through its cooperation with the electrical work- 
ers unions hopes to serve the public through highest standards of 
craftsmanship. Safety for life and property are provided by higher 
requirements for admission to the trade and more rigid inspection of 
work. And, as the preamble to the constitution of the Guild states, 
cooperation between employer and employee acquires constructive 
power as both employees and employers become more completely 
organized. The Guild members will employ only union workmen. 

This new agreement provides an excellent opportunity to demon- 
strate the service which unions can make to industry and to the public. 


Cost Methods Forty-three per cent of the fine-goods mills 
the Key use unsound methods, declares the Cost Sec- 
tion of the Cotton Textile Institute, and con- 
sequently they do not have accurate information as a basis for policy- 
making. These mills may thus easily be misled into quoting disastrous 
prices. The result is lowered returns reflected in lower dividends and 
wages. Unfortunately the mistakes of these mills with inadequate 
methods are visited upon other mills which must compete with them. 
Fine-goods mills are typical of a big industry that holds a strategic 
position in the progress of many communities. Accurate cost account- 
ing is the basis for economical planning and justice for all employed. 
Wage-earners realize that bad cost methods are often the reason 
why mills can not pay fair wages. 
These mills, operating without the proper compass—cost ac- 
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counting—have blundered into the habit of operating night and day 
shifts regardless of overproduction or prices. 

A proposal to eliminate night work is being discussed throughout 
the industry in the South. Ata recent meeting manufacturers of print 
goods and narrow sheeting recommended elimination of night work 
for an indefinite period. Those at the meeting represented 85,000 
looms. This action of course becomes binding when established in 
individual mills. There are problems to be worked out in the initiation 
of such a policy. Most of the mills have accumulated a surplus of 
workers for whom the change would work a hardship. But none of 
the workers or the industry can prosper until operations are upon 
constructive policies assuring profitable returns to all. 

The unions of the South have been urging a reconsideration of 
many southern textile policies so that the industry and its employees 
might prosper. We hope this step is a beginning of more enlightened 
management policies. 


Educate Public Do the business men of your community 
Opinion realize how much they depend on the patron- 

age of buyers with small incomes? The mil- 
lionaires and those with comfortable incomes buy more easily, but 
for increasing bulk of sales, merchants must depend upon increasing 
the number of buyers. This is a problem of income which in turn is 
a problem of distributing the returns from joint production. There 
is but one way for small-income groups to increase their share in the 
distribution—organize to take care of their interests intelligently. 
The union is the method by which wage-earners accomplish this pur- 
pose. 

Workers organized in unions can get the facts of their business 
situation, decide upon policies and make provisions to carry them out. 
The union is a business method for securing progress and prosperity 
for wage-earners. 

What community shall not welcome progress and prosperity for 
any group of citizens? It means more money in circulation, more 
business, better payment of obligations, demand for better housing, 
better recreations, more taxable wealth for community activities. It 
means also smaller expenditures for charity, fewer bad accounts, a 
decreasing loss in human values through child labor, malnutrition, 
preventable sickness. 

These aspects of low wages have never been presented to the 
community as a business proposition. When the facts are presented 
to the public business men can then appreciate the real significance of 
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unionism and decide their attitude toward the right of wage-earners 
with understanding of the implications to themselves as well as to 
wage-earners. 

Every central labor union can contribute toward this better 
understanding of unionism by seeing to it that every labor problem 
is interpreted to the public in its relation to community interests. 
When negotiations for the determination of wages and hours are 
under way, make sure that the public understands how the changes 
will affect business and community life. Facts will convince where 
threats and bluster only rouse resentment and antagonism. 

This problem of getting prosperity for wage-earners is one that 
must be decided in the conference room and through processes of 
production. Business methods, reasonableness, understanding of the 
interrelation of forces of prosperity are essential in educating public 
opinion to a sympathetic attitude toward unionism. 


Personal Finance Industries are learning the importance of 
what the economists call the “ultimate con- 
sumer”—who in eight cases out of ten is a wage-earner or a member 
of his family. In order to maintain the machinery of industry goods 
must be sold. There must be incomes in order to provide buyers. 

Mass-production industries have had to give consideration to 
consumer credit in working out their sales programs. They have 
developed installment-payment plans which have enabled those earn- 
ing small salaries and wages to buy and use modern conveniences and 
even luxuries and thus share in the benefits of technical progress. 

But the financial problems of small-income persons are much 
larger than the purchase of goods. Few families can save enough 
to take care of the major emergencies of life, such as the high cost of 
sickness, higher education for children, losses that come in many 
forms, opportunities to make constructive investments. The financial 
possibilities of these needs were first exploited by the pawnbrokers and 
the loan sharks. When their misuses of their opportunities were dis- 
closed, there began a development of order and constructive policies 
in this important financial field—the emergence of personal finance. 
The direction of development in this field is of more importance to 
wage-earners than to any other group. 

. A uniform small-loan act was formulated and twenty-five states 
have passed laws regulating loans of small sums. Progress is being 
made in the development of loan legislation for wage-earners. The 
evils of the loan-shark methods of making loans have not been entirely 
overcome. Better credit facilities for wage-earners will mean an 
increase in purchasing power. Credit is now available for persons 
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without material security but with character and willingness to work. 
The social implications of the development of this financial field are 
well nigh boundless, provided its control is socially minded. 

Some wage-earners have formed credit unions to take care of 
their credit and investment needs which show the costs of nonprofit 
service. Labor should watch closely the developing field of con- 
sumer credit—personal finance. The development of this field is 
essential to maintenance of balance between production and con- 
sumption, but the nature of the development is of fundamental im- 
portance to Labor. 


Yearly Wage Wage rates multiplied by the number of hours 

or days worked, give the weekly pay checks. 
Pay checks compiled for the year constitute annual income. It is 
annual income that determines standard of living. 

There must be certain fixed expenditure for the necessaries of 
life—food, clothing, shelter. The allocation of money for these 
necessaries and expenditure of whatever remains, raises standards of 
living to something more than mere existence levels. 

Irregular pay checks and checks that fall below normal either 
leave the worker with unpaid bills at the end of the year or else force 
him to lower his standard of living. 

Part-time or irregular employment is the factor that is most 
likely to deceive the wage-earner. The fact that he has a job and 
knows the rate of pay naturally makes him believe that he can depend 
upon the income possible from full-time employment. But part time 
quickly cuts down the total. 

If part time is due to seasonal unemployment, a forthright effort 
should be made to reduce the seasonal factor and then calculate a rate 
that will assure adequate income for the twelve-month period. 

If times of periodic, forced unemployment due to cyclical fluctua- 
tion occur, the duty and responsibility rest upon management and 
workers for finding a practical solution. During such times no worker 
should be laid off but all should have a share of the work which the 
industry performs for society. 

In order to fix rates to provide income for the full period for 
which the worker must pay bills, the union needs records that will give 
the amount of part-time work. In many instances management could 
readily eliminate irregularities by planning work ahead. Efficiency 
in management includes budgeting workers as well as materials. It is 
bad management that is continually hiring and laying off workers. 

Elimination of part-time work is one road to higher yearly in- 
comes and dependable annual wage. 

















THIRTY YEARS OF LABOR PROGRESS IN 
CANADA 


P. M. DRAPER 


Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 


of September, 1900, in the city 

of Ottawa, the Capital of the 
Dominion of Canada, the writer 
was elected at an annual convention 
of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, secretary-treasurer of this 
organization. At the 46th annual 
convention, held in the city of Regina, 
Province of Saskatchewan, he was 
reelected, by acclamation, for this 
thirtieth consecutive term. The rea- 
son that this statement is used as an 
introduction to this present article is 
because these years of service in 
Labor’s cause in Canada coincide with 
the great advances which Labor 
through organization has made in 
this country. 

Thirty years ago the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada consti- 
tuted but 9,000 members. Today it 
has a membership of 160,000 spread 
from the Atlantic seaboard in the ex- 
treme eastern part to the Pacific 
Ocean in the far western part of our 
wide-flung Dominion. The Canadian 
Labor Congress is the recognized 
voice and expression of the interna- 
tional trade-union movement before 
the Dominion Parliament and the 
provincial legislatures in Canada. 
Coincident with the growth of the 
Canadian Labor Congress, the inter- 
national trade-union movement was 
gathering force, but it had not yet 
reached the important position in the 
community which it now occupies. In 


[er sente years ago, in the month 


the course of the past thirty years, 
however, it has consistently strength- 
ened its position with the result that 
its recognition as a power for good 
in the community is today universally 
recognized. I should not want to 
give the impression that the progress 
made in the past three decades would 
have been possible had it not been 
for the pioneer efforts of those who 
worked in Labor’s cause before the 
turn of the century. They built the 
foundations on which their successors 
have raised the structure which is 
Labor’s achievements today. It was 
their vision and their foresight in a 
very large measure which made pos- 
sible the progress with which the 
workers today are familiar, possibly 
too familiar at times to permit of full 
credit being given to the movement 
for the position it has gained and con- 
solidated. But those pioneers of 
earlier years always awaken our ad- 
miration and the quiet and painstak- 
ing work which they did can not too 
frequently receive our tribute. 

The cause of Labor is a forward 
movement. Naturally those associ- 
ated with trade unions take some 
pride in what may have been accom- 
plished in the past, but essentially our 
vision must be directed toward the 
future and we must not rest on our 
laurels and content ourselves with 
pointing out things that have been 
accomplished in days that are gone. 
Nevertheless in order that we may 
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secure a proper perspective with re- 
gard to our future hopes and aspira- 
tions some review of the past is 
timely. 

The Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, established some 46 years 
ago, is usually referred to through- 
out Canada as Labor’s parliament. 
The function of the Canadian Con- 
gress is to bring together representa- 
tives of international trade-union lo- 
cals from coast to coast in order that 
these representatives may formulate 
policies to be pursued with a view to 
securing adequate social and labor 
legislation in the interests of the 
masses of the people. That the Ca- 
nadian Congress has done its work 
capably and well is evidenced by the 
fact that the legislative reforms in the 
labor field to which we have grown 
accustomed, such as workmen’s com- 
pensation, factory inspection, mini- 
mum wages for women and girls, old- 
age pensions, and the like, were all 
settled policies of the Canadian Con- 
gress some years before they were 
adopted as subject matter of parlia- 
mentary enactment. There is more 
than a casual relationship between the 
fact that Canadian Congress advo- 
cated these reforms and that subse- 
quently they were adopted. It was 
the pressure on public authorities, the 
education of the public and the dem- 
onstration of the need for these re- 
forms persistently advocated by La- 
bor’s representatives that brought 
them into being. 

The mere volume of labor legis- 
lation which has been enacted to date 
by various law-making bodies of 
Canada is not of itself final proof of 
progress made by the workers in se- 
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curing legislative protection, though 
it does furnish some indication of the 
success which has attended their ef- 
forts. In this connection it is most 
interesting to observe that the annual 
volume, issued by the Labour Depart- 
ment, of labor laws, both federal and 
provincial, placed on the statute books 
of Canada, has reached proportions 
that would have been undreamed of 
only a few years ago. The consoli- 
dation of this legislation, as existing 
at the end of 1928, fills a book of 733 
pages, the record for the year 1929 
adding some 60 pages to this consoli- 
dated volume. Legislation already 
enacted covers a variety of fields too 
numerous to mention. In addition to 
those classes of legislation of benefit 
to workers, to which previous refer- 
ence has been made, laws for the pro- 
tection of women and minors in in- 
dustry and the protection of work- 
ers engaged in mining, laws on pub- 
lic and private employment offices, on 
labor statistics, on the health of 
workers, on fair wages on public con- 
tracts. on mothers’ allowances and on 
a multiplicity of other matters have 
been passed and are practically gen- 
eral throughout Canada. 

It is a fact that these laws are still 
imperfect and incomplete. Amend- 
ments must be made, and will be 
made, which will make these measures 
more effective for the benefit of the 
workers. But one point deserves 
some further mention. This labor 
legislation has practically all been se- 
cured during the past 30 years, a 
30 years to which reference has been 
made as being the time in which 
earlier Labor efforts began to secure 
recognition, the three decades in 
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which Labor as a force for good in 
the community has been most gen- 
erally recognized. 

Not only in the field of legislation 
has Labor made progress since the 
year 1900. All the ills from which 
Labor may suffer are not capable of 
correction through legislation. More 
is necessary than that the trade-union 
movement should secure the passing 
of acts in an effort to raise the level 
of well-being and the standard of liv- 
ing among the masses of the people. 
Two additional necessities come to 
mind in this connection, the first be- 
ing an awakened public conscience and 
a marshaled public opinion, while the 
second is a trained corps of leaders of 
Labor competent to adequately rep- 
resent the interest of the workers on 
all possible occasions. 

The first of these necessities re- 
quires constant vigilance for even if 
at a given moment it might be con- 
sidered that the public conscience is 
fully alive to the requirements of the 
workers there is no assurance that 
such a condition of affairs would con- 
tinue indefinitely. Constant effort 
will be required to see that the public 
conscience is not lulled into uncon- 
sciousness, particularly so after the 
securing of some reform which may 
be interpreted by some as the sum 
total of the workers’ requirements at 
the moment. Such is the course pur- 
sued by organized labor in this country 
and such has been the nature of its 
leadership that one may say that we 
have in Canada today a public opin- 
ion, progressive in thought, where the 
well-being of the workers is con- 
cerned, and ready to support the 
necessary forward movements for the 
benefit of the man who toils. This 
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stage of public opinion is not for- 
tuitous. It was brought about by or- 
ganized workers making their wants 
felt, proving the equity of their case 
and showing repeatedly that their 
policies were designed for the benefit 
of the whole nation. 

In bringing about this frame of 
mind on the part of the public, the 
benefit and value of the press of the 
country might be under-estimated. 
The press is always willing to advance 
a worthy cause if that cause solicits 
its aid. Further, the press is respon- 
sive to public requirements and where 
an appetite for news affecting Labor 
is created the press must respond. 
During the time in which the writer 
has been in a position to observe the 
trend on the part of the press of 
Canada he has seen it steadily devot- 
ing more thought and attention to the 
interests and needs of the workers. 
Today the press of Canada deserves 
some measure of thanks in any sketch 
of labor progress in the country, for 
it has played an interesting part in 
keeping the public aware of the facts 
in the case in order that a public opin- 
ion relative to labor requirements 
might be moulded. 

Reference has already been made 
to the development of a corps of 
Labor leaders capable of properly 
representing the workers. This has 
been one of our outstanding achieve- 
ments. Our leaders have been capable 
of interpreting the worker’s mind, 
of seeing his requirements and of 
properly presenting the case to the 
public, and of placing it before legis- 
lative bodies and other parties more 
directly interested. That Labor lead- 
ers are recognized as men of ability 
is constantly brought home to us by 
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the fact that it has become common- 
place both in federal and in provin- 
cial affairs to have representative La- 
bor men selected as cabinet officers 
and as men to occupy high positions 
of trust. A movement without lead- 
ers can not long prosper; a movement 
with leaders is on the highway to suc- 
cess. The trade-union movement in 
Canada today is well equipped in this 
regard. 

Looking to the future the most im- 
portant reform with which Labor 
must now concern itself is an attempt 
to discover some means of drastically 
minimizing the evils of unemployment 
which recur from time to time. 

The Canadian Parliament is now 
in special session, called for the spe- 
cific purposes of formulating measures 
to alleviate the unemployment condi- 
tions from which we now suffer and 
yesterday, by unanimous Resolution 
of the Canadian House of Commons, 
$20,000,000 was voted as a measure 
of temporary relief to begin public 
works with the object of placing at 


work those out of employment. 
It is obvious that some lead must be 
given in the direction of more per- 
manent measures to obviate the re- 
currence of a similar economic ill in 
the future. 

Sickness and invalidity insurance, 
prohibiting immigration to protect 
resident workers and other similar 
measures might be mentioned as pro- 
viding a fertile field for Labor 
thought at the present moment and 
in future. But I shall not endeavor 
to outline all the work that remains 
for Labor to accomplish today. It 
is just the intention to leave this 
thought: The progress which we have 
made has been the culmination of 
earlier efforts. Future progress must 
be based on what we are doing today. 
It is the duty of each to perform his 
assigned task well, not expecting to 
obtain final success in his own day, but 
building the foundations on which the 
youth of today—the eternal hope of 
progress—may rear its structure 
tomorrow. 


EPITAPH 


Here lies a silversmith who wrought 
From out of his dream-cluttered brain, 
His living images of thought, 
That danced for joy, or writhed in pain. 


Though silver garmented his mind, 

’Twas gold alone that grained his heart; 
Dear traveler, pause now, be kind 

To this meek master of his art! 


And here, where he keeps rendezvous 

With golden dawn and silvery dew, 

Pray God for him—he’ll pray for you. 

J. Corson MILLrr. 

















UNEMPLOYMENT OR LEISURE—WHICH? 


H. L. SLospopin 


GREAT deal is being written 
and spoken nowadays con- 
cerning unemployment. The 

discussion proceeds on the supposition 
that there must be a way of finding 
work for every worker. The question 
is only of finding the way. 

The answer to that is, There is no 
such way. 

“Staggering” of public works is not 
the way. 

“Staggering” of work or of work- 
ers is not the way. 

Municipal employment bureaus is 
not the way. 

It is obvious that shifting the work 
or the workers will not add one lick to 
the work already on hand. It will 
merely shift the burden from one 
worker to another and, on the whole, 
leave it where it is now—on the 
workers. 

Intelligent and informed industrial- 
ists understand this well enough. 
They urge expanded production in 
order to create an increased con- 
sumption. The industrialists argue, 
Let the increased consumption and 
demand come forward; expanded pro- 
duction will meet it quick enough. It 
is the old query, which came first— 
the hen or the egg? Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the General Electric Company, in an 
address at Harvard University on 
June 4, 1927, said: 

“Then, too, we must deal with the ques- 
tion of unemployment which I regard as the 
greatest economic blot on the capitalist sys- 


tem. There is no answer except that the 
managers of business have not yet learned 


how to make their system function so that 
men able and willing to work may do so. 
There is no limit to the consumption of the 
world.” 


The following is an excerpt from 
the report of the Committee on Re- 
cent Economic Changes of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment 
with Herbert Hoover as chairman: 


“Economists have long declared that con- 
sumption, the satisfaction of wants, would 
expand with little evidence of satiation if 
we could so adjust our economic processes 
as to make dormant demands effective.” 

The authors of the report imply 
that increased consumption will do 
away with unemployment. We deny 
this. Increased consumption will not 
abolish unemployment. During the 
last thirty years production and con- 
sumption increased enormously. Sev- 
eral great industries came on the scene. 
And at the same time the 8-hour day 
and the 5-day week were introduced. 
And still we have unemployment. It 
appears that with the growth of indus- 
tries, the working time decreases in- 
stead of increasing. 

Normal periods of annual and 
cyclical stoppages of production can 
not be abolished for the reason that 
these periods are necessary, inevitable 
and beneficent. In fact these normal 
periods of stoppage from work are not 
unemployment at all. They are peri- 
ods of leisure, just as the sixteen hours 
each working day and two days each 
week are periods of leisure. The 
adventitious periods of unemployment 
caused by turnover, sickness, acci- 
dents, et cetera, are largely remov- 
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able, but their removal will only serve 
to lengthen the normal periods. 

American industries can not employ 
the worker 100 per cent of their 
working time. The reason is patent. 
The productivity of the American 
worker is so tremendous that he must 
work only a part of his working time 
in order to fill warehouses and stores 
with manufactured goods to overflow- 
ing. Here is what competent students 
say on the subject, Mr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
speaking before the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers’ Association on May 
10, 1929, said: 

“In the machinery manufacturing indus- 
try itself, for example, thanks to the effi- 
ciency of its workers and its mechanical 
equipment, an output of $5,200 worth per 
worker is secured each year, whereas in 
Germany and England the yield per man 
is only $1,500 worth. These figures repre- 
sented an increase in the case of the United 
States of about 40 per cent since 1913.” 


L. P. Alford, vice-president of the 
American Engineering Council, is 
authority for the statement that “the 
productivity of each wage-earner in 
American industry has increased 53.5 
per cent since 1920, as compared with 
a gain of but 4.7 per cent from 1899 
to 1919.” 

American labor performs one-half 
of the world’s work, according to Dr. 
Thomas Thornton Read, professor 
of mining of Columbia University. 
American labor, he said, does as much 
as from three to seven times as much 
work as the European. 

Likewise in agriculture. Carl 
Koettgen in Das Wirtschaftliche 


America states that in Germany 43.3 
per cent of those gainfully employed 
are required to feed its population. 


In the United States 29 per cent of 
gainfully employed do this work. 
Agricultural production is 2.48 per 
cent greater per man in the United 
States than in Germany. And we 
hear a clamor on all sides addressed 
to the American farmer that he cease 
overproduction. 

Finding work for the unemployed, 
indeed! If by some miracle the un- 
employed had gone back to work, 
what a cry would go forth from every 
point in the land that the workers 
stop overproducing. 

The United States census shows 
that during the first twenty-five years 
of this century the working time was 
reduced 30 per cent. Working only 
70 per cent of the 1899 time, the 
American workers in manufacturing 
industries produced in 1925 almost 
six times as much added value. The 
number of workers increased about 
80 per cent. But the value added by 
manufacturing increased about 570 
per cent. 

The worker is still the most import- 
ant factor in production. But he finds 
that he can accomplish in only a part 
of his available work time all the 
work required of him. During the 
last 30 years the miners average 93 
days of idleness out of possible 300. 
In 27 building trades the loss was 100 
days a year. In the clothing trade 
the loss of working days was still 
greater. And the proportion of idle- 
ness is always increasing. 

Let us not lose ourselves in figures. 
Assuming that the average work time 
is now eight months a year, the ques- 
tion is, Can anything be done to 
lengthen this work time? Can this 
work time be lengthened to nine 
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months, ten months or perhaps a full 
year? The answer is, It can not. The 
following proposition will have to be 
accepted as irrefragable: The socially 
necessary work time can not be 
increased. ‘Socially necessary” are 
words much in use by classic econo- 
mists and especially by Marx and 
Marxists. As used here they mean 
that taking a certain period of modern 
production, the work time required of 
the workers is generally decreasing. 
If this is true, how futile are all the 
measures for “inventing” new work 
and “curing” unemployment. We re- 
peat, the annual and cyclical periods of 
stoppage from work are necessary, 
inevitable and beneficent. They are 
periods of leisure. Nobody is clamor- 
ing to abolish the daily and weekly 
periods of leisure. Why clamor 
against the annual and cyclical periods 
of leisure? The industries have ac- 
cepted the shorter work day and 
shorter work week. The industries 
will accept the shorter work year and 
the shorter work cycle. 

We shall hear the old, futile ques- 
tion, Who is going to pay the worker 
for his leisure time? The answer is, 
The industries will, first reluctantly 
and later gladly, for they will find this 
leisure profitable. Instead of being a 
burden, these periods of annual and 
cyclical leisure will prove economically 
productive, just as shorter hours and 
higher wages have proven economi- 
cally productive. 

Not all work is productive. And 
not all leisure is unproductive. An 
engineer, exhausted by long hours of 
work above his normal work time, 
runs his train past a signal and de- 
stroys life and property. His over- 
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time work is destructive. A worker 
uses his leisure to study better meth- 
ods of work; or he plays and reener- 
gizes himself physically. His leisure 
is productive. This is horse sense 
now. But it had to be hammered into 
the heads of “leaders” of industry 
by ages of strikes. This process of 
education is not yet completed. 

We are not the first to urge this 
view. Gordon S. Watkins, professor 
of economics, University of Califor- 
nia, in his book entitled ““Labor Man- 
agement,” says: 


“A helpful expedient in mitigating the 
evils of unemployment is found in an elastic 
vacation policy, that is, in the arrangement 
of vacations to meet the period of slump in 
manufacturing or business operations. A 
vacation without pay offers no relief to the 
worker, who is usually unable to afford such 
a luxury. The physiological, psy- 
chological and economic advantages of con- 
verting what would otherwise be a period 
of forced idleness into a pleasant vacation 
are obvious.” 


Moreover, leisure, besides making 
for more efficient production, is itself 
the prolific cause of more production. 
Millions of men and women engaged 
in study, recreation or play have end- 
less new wants for goods and service 
to be supplied. This means addi- 
tional consumption which would un- 
lock the now dormant industries. The 
Report of President’s Conference on 
Unemployment, heretofore referred 
to, also observes: 


“Economists have long declared that con- 
sumption, the satisfaction of wants, would 
expand with little evidence of satiation if 
we could so adjust our economic processes 
as to make dormant demands effective.” 


“If we could so adjust!” Well, 
why could not we? Who is in the 
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way? Only one thing, The stupidity 
of our industrial “leaders.” ‘With 
human stupidity the gods contend in 
vain,” was well and truly said. The 
view that leisure is directly productive 
has also been advanced before. Will- 
iam Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, in the New 
York Times of June 2, 1930, said: 


“Expansion of wants and desires with 
adequate income is necessary to keep buy- 
ing properly balanced against production. 
Leisure is a necessary element in maintain- 
ing this balance. Leisure provides consum- 
ers for occupations and industries that 
would either have no chance or else would 
be very restricted under a long day and a 
long week. Without leisure, what chance 
would there be to sell the millions of motor 
cars, the radios, books, magazines, that are 
produced in quantities? Without leisure, 
would there be need of correspondence 
courses, night schools, university extension 
courses, the growing movement for adult 
education? Without leisure, would there 
be demand for art goods, prints, good music, 
amusements ?” 


In other words, annual and cyclical 
leisure would solve the old riddle of 
hen and egg. Leisure would produce 
the consumption or “demand hen” 
that would lay the “production egg.” 

Wise men have remarked before 
this that distinction between rational 
work and rational leisure is unfound- 
ed; that there is no definite line divid- 
ing the two, if they are two. Let me 
quote a passage from “Constructive 
Citizenship” by L. P. Jacks, a noted 
English philosopher: 


“As against the view that labor is cursed 
employment and leisure blessed unemploy- 
ment, I would advance the doctrine that 
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employment covers both of them; that the 
two are fundamentally one, to be governed 
and directed by the same ideal—the ideal, 
namely, of excellent performance, which 
Aristotle long ago laid down as the proper 
function of man. The only reason which a 
wise man can give for preferring his leisure 
to his labor is that the former offers him an 
opportunity for the most excellent perform- 
ance, for the doing of better work.” 


The great significance of rational 
leisure is well expressed in an editorial 
of the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association of January, 1930: 


“To character, the leisure of tomorrow 
may mean a new center of gravity—even as 
Copernicus, the Polish astronomer, in 1543 
gave the human mind a new challenge by 
announcing that the sun and not the earth 
is the center of the universe.” 


It will be observed that the shorter 
work year and work cycle are urged 
solely on economic grounds. Humani- 
tarian reasons, important or not, do 
not enter into consideration. But the 
economic implications of the plan are 
so tremendous and involved that one 
could not begin discussing them within 
the scope of this article. Still those 
considering the plan may bear in mind 
the following propositions: The 
socially necessary work time can not 
be increased. One can not “invent” 
work. Unemployment can not be 
“cured.” Production is carried on to 
supply people’s wants and not to 
give people jobs. Finally, the annual 
and cyclical stoppage from work are 
necessary, inevitable and beneficent 
periods of leisure for which the work- 
ers should be paid. 
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NATIONAL EARNING CAPACITY 


J. R. STAFFORD 


earns it is obvious that if he 
spends it all, unemployment 
may easily plunge him into poverty. 

This is true of any man. It is 
equally true of any people. 

Recently in a genuine effort to attain 
and then stabilize national prosperity 
the plan adopted required every con- 
sumer to consume as freely as he could 
of everything to the end that his pur- 
chases should help to keep the ball 
rolling. 

The effort made was not half- 
hearted. For the first time in the 
history of men capital recognized its 
great obligation to support industry 
in a positive way instead of feeding 
off it in the purely parasitic manner 
always before accepted as rightful and 
a wholly sound economic policy. In- 
stead of holding wages and salaries to 
the lowest possible figure employers, 
even of the most conservative type of 
mind, finally fell in with the idea that 
the highest possible scale of wages 
and salaries consistent with a living 
profit for capital and enterprise must 
be maintained. 

This was a new spirit in industry. 
Cooperation on the part of capital 
was substituted for the old, hard prin- 
ciple of unlimited competition when 
dealing with labor. The economic 
soundness of this idea can not be ques- 
tioned and insofar as economic condi- 
tions permitted it was carried out. 

Never before, where conditions 
permitted free play of this wholesome 
idea, was there such genuine good 
will in the productive activities of any 
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people. Wage-earners were not mere- 
ly contented. A great new light shone 
on them revealing their responsibility 
for whole-hearted cooperation too. 

They did their part. Never was 
craftsmanship, workmanship and the 
responsibilities these entail discharged 
so happily. The promise of this new 
dispensation bred a passion for efhi- 
ciency in the breasts of men who under 
the old system had never been able to 
see themselves as anything better than 
mere cogs in a great merciless ma- 
chine. Clearly under this new dispen- 
sation they could see themselves ap- 
preciated as living men, with the 
aspirations of living men and with the 
right to entertain those aspirations in 
sober earnest. 

They could see themselves bringing 
up their children decently and happily 
and in perfect security of decency and 
happiness. No more, was the old 
damnation of uncertainty to dog them. 
The curse of tomorrow and the rainy 
day had been lifted. 

It was as though a great new under- 
standing of the truth about life and 
the business of life had come into the 
world. Toa man given to speculation 
of that sort, it was as though this 
great new understanding might be 
forerunner of something akin to that 
bravest and most glorious of prophe- 
cies, “You shall know all things and 
the truth shall make you free.” 

No heralds announced this. But 
where conditions permitted the mean- 
ing of it worked like a leaven in the 
hearts of men. And those men 
labored and lived accordingly. 
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The result was an ever-increasing 
volume of wealth created at an ever- 
lessening price. 

Here more or less clearly glimpsed 
was vision of great new truth about 
to become sober reality doing away 
with every needless hardship in this 
earth. 

Through the patient intelligence of 
men in all times past it was as though 
the word of that ancient promise, 
“Ask and ye shall receive,” had been 
made flesh. 

For through the patient thought of 
men it has surely come to be true that 
in the forms of machines and proc- 
esses the various dust of this earth 
picks up unseen illimitable forces 
which, working through the ma- 
chines and processes, create of other 
dust every manner of good thing for 
the use and happiness of men. Tire- 
less forces which ask no wage now 
leap to do the work of men, lifting the 
old, hard burdens and giving to men 
promise of that wide leisure and 
abundance in which any want or 
wrong would be unthinkable. The 
mighty beneficence of this creation 
stands revealed and in that revela- 
tion, here in this new dispensation of 
man for the other man everywhere, 
were glimpses of a new order in this 
earth too great and too fine for men 
to put in words. 

But great and fine though it was, 
there was nothing hollow or fraudu- 
lent about it. 

This is a beneficent creation. 
Wholly so and every man who gives 
the matter real thought knows it be- 
yond all argument. Only a man utter- 
ly blinded by the traditions of old, 
black ignorance, which he holds up as 


the sacred verities which in the igno- 
rance of men once did seem to be the 
truth, can the old notion of a nig- 
gardly creation be longer entertained. 

But under this new dispensation of 
man everywhere for man, the miser- 
able, age-old consequences of the delu- 
sion of a niggard creation seemed to 
have been, if not disposed of, put in 
the way of swift repair and to the 
certain end of poverty lifted every- 
where. 

In view of present conditions it is 
hard now to realize how much was 
actually done toward making that 
vision the common, everyday fact, 
which the simple facts of this creation 
fully warrant. 

This should be understood. There 
was a genuine effort made. How 
genuine it was can be understood 
easiest through a comparison of last 
year’s national income with the total 
national wealth of the year 1900. 

In 1900 the total wealth of this 
nation was only 88 billion dollars. 
Last year the total wealth had more 
than quadrupled and the mere nation- 
al income had risen to 89 billion, or a 
billion more than the entire national 
wealth at the beginning of the genera- 
tion which was ending in 1929. 

For the man who can satisfy him- 
self of the well-being of other men 
by simply using his lead pencil, here is 
ballyhoo unlimited for the millenium 
just around the corner by ancient, 
time-tried processes of competition. 
To such a man the showing is good 
enough. What more could be asked? 
he asks. 

But if this man will use his lead 
pencil in search of the truth instead of 
mere hooey he may find something 
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in this magnificent 89 billion to startle 
him provided he is alive from the 
neck up. 

Allowing 55 per cent, which was 
the generous division last year for 
wages and salaries, we have about 49 
billion properly declarable as earned 
income 

Only out of the income actually 
earned can a nation properly take its 
living, for the moment it begins to live 
off the earnings of its capital it is 
living out of means which should be 
conserved as capital to the end that 
the always growing national needs for 
capital may be taken care of. The 
income actually earned is the only part 
of the total gain which may safely be 
used for the actual living expenses. 

Our 49 billion amount to a per 
capita income of only a little over 
$400 or only a little over $1.09 per 
day. 

What man in 1929 could have 
imagined himself prosperous on any 
such income? Not one. 

And had this per-capita earned in- 
come been so well distributed that 
even the little children down to the 
babies in arms had received their full 
per-capita what family could have 
considered itself prosperous in view 
of the demands made on it by the 
standards of living which our new dis- 
pensation of man for man everywhere 
enforced? Not a family. Decent liv- 
ing quarters, decent clothing, nourish- 
ing food and the little things in the 
way of entértainment which are re- 
quired to round out a decent existence 
into a decent living require more than 
$1.09 per day per capita. 

There can be no argument on this 
point. The earned income was no- 
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where nearly enough to support even 
the appearance of the splendid living 
which was faithfully preached as the 
duty of all men. 

Now there was no delusion what- 
ever as to the facts of this creation 
which warranted men in their belief 
that at last the creation of enough 
wealth to go around was entirely 
feasible and certainly inevitable sim- 
ply by carrying out the program of 
unlimited production. 

Every resource in the way of mate- 
rials, knowledge and skill and eager- 
ness and the energy of men existed 
and still exists. 

But the breadth of vision worthy 
of these vital resources was woefully 
lacking. 

The program as conceived left out 
at least half of our people. 

No effort whatever was made to 
make certain that our great agricul- 
tural population should share in this 
program of prosperity. Nor was any 
genuine effort made to lift our great 
mining industry to this new high 
plane. 

With regard to simple truth, it 
must be admitted that these great in- 
dustries, vastly overexpanded to sup- 
ply food and arms for a world too 
busy in the works of destruction to 
feed and arm itself, presented a tre- 
mendous problem. Impoverished and 
debt burdened Europe could not pay 
for food either in quantity or at the 
prices which were necessary to main- 
tain our farmers in prosperity. 
Neither could our factory equipment 
consume the products of our tremen- 
dous mining development in volume 
sufficient to keep this great industry 
profitably employed. 
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The situation of these two great 
industries was deporable. It is to be 
deplored that nothing beyond deplor- 
ing or makeshift tinkering was done 
for them. Great vision was required 
for them and that greatness of vision 
was wholly wanting. 

This can not be denied. Their con- 
dition is still ruinous. The fact of 
their ruinous condition can not be 
questioned and the mere fact alone is 
pertinent to the point intended here. 

With all our immense resources of 
raw materials, of knowledge, of skill 
and of whole-hearted willingness to 
cooperate in the creation of wealth, 
our organization for that purpose can 
now clearly be seen to be utterly inade- 
quate. 

$1.09 earned per-capita is no fine 
showing. It is a contemptible show- 
ing. 

Some scores of men we are told 
control the economic and in that way 
the whole destiny of this nation. 

Such assertion is ridiculous. 

The economic destiny of this people 
is controlled by nobody. 

From the moment that plainly fore- 
seeable, unfavorable conditions be- 
come realities—as recently they have 
done—our immense resources of capi- 
tal and of labor can find no profitable 
employment whatever and both waste 
in idleness just as they are doing now 
and have been doing for months. 

Control? That word has yet no 
place in our economic dictionary. 

But, with simple regard to every- 
day fact, it must be said that some 
scores or perhaps some hundreds or 
thousands of men in a presumptious 
effort to control the economic destiny 
of this people for their own stupidly 
ignorant purposes, do contrive now 


and then in their utter ignorance and 
ineptitude, wholly against their own 
interests and intentions to throw 
everything out of gear. 

Who will make up the billions and 
tens of billions irretrievably lost in 
the miserably hopeless, utterly disor- 
ganized fumbling of the past nine 
months? Nobody, of course; nor 
should anybody be expected or asked 
to make it up. The utter inadequacy 
of our organization is alone respon- 
sible when a few hopelessly irrespon- 
sible men—wedded to the black stu- 
pidities of competition when the 
whole creation through the intelli- 
gence of men now thundering its ever- 
lasting, overwhelming beneficence de- 
clares that men need compete no 
more, that if they will but cooperate 
in the happy business of permitting 
the creation of good things, the supply 

f things good for men shall be un- 
limited—it is the fault of our organi- 
zation that these hopelessly dull men, 
steeped in the black ignorance of by- 
gone centuries, can make of the whole 
splendid possibilities of this evermore 
benign creation the miserable mock- 
ery in which for the moment all men 
languish. 

It is said by some that we will find 
the way out of our present predica- 
ment by the old, tried ways. 

This discussion has nothing to do 
with prophecy. It is the intention 
here to deal with facts and facts only. 

The old ways are closed. 

The principle of cooperation dem- 
onstrated itself as the only correct 
solution of the problem we faced after 
the dreadful fiascoes of Versailles. 
And a brave attempt was made at 
cooperation. And pitifully as that 
attempt ended tremendous and tre- 
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mendously significant truth flowed 
from it. It was the only thing to be 
done then. 

Conditions have in no way changed. 
Europe staggers under overwhelming 
debt as at the outset. The idleness 
of our capital and labor are nothing 
in comparison with the appalling idle- 
ness abroad. 

Will we find our way out by the old, 
tried ways? 

What are the old tried ways when 
the lives of men become mockeries ? 

A hundred-odd years ago, when 
the fruit of the utter irresponsibility 
of Louis XV had bred the revolution 
for his son, and when the sons of 
France, gone mad in the horrors of 
their own terror, were sinking, al- 
1eady engulfed in enforced reversion 
to sheer bestiality, a little gentleman 
with a head of brass and feet of clay 
gave that blood-mad people two 
whiffs of grape-shot up a Paris street 
one afternoon and he became their 
god, for he could give them order 
which they were unable in their dis- 
traction to find for themselves. They 
were starving for bread. They ate 
dung. They were barefoot. They 
shod themselves in leather tanned at 
Meudon from the skins of men. 

Outside of France the wise and 
orderly men of Europe looked on at 
this colossal debacle of a mighty peo- 
ple and smiled at their request for 
alittle help. And the wise men jeered 
them. 

But that little gentleman with the 
head of brass and feet of clay was 
god and he led his madmen back and 
forth over Europe until in him was 
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personified for that whole continent 
the wrath of a living god. 

This is the old, tried way of men 
too greatly tried by lack of irrespon- 
sibility in those who presume to man- 
age the economic destines of their 
fellows. It is not the correct way. 
But under given conditions it is the 
inevitable way. It is the inevitable 
way because it is the wholly logical 
way. Irresponsibility above can ex- 
pect nothing but irresponsibility from 
below, for it is entitled to nothing 
else. 

Our resources for the creation of 
wealth are incalculable. To a few 
it may not seem that our needs are 
incalculable. To the multitudes such 
need. is no mere seeming; it is terrible 
reality. 

And in view of the simple fact that 
Nature, long the mysterious and gen- 
erally monstrous mistress of man, 
now shows herself in the light of his 
own intelligence—kind, helpful and 
beneficient as any capable mother to 
her child—strange thoughts must fill 
the minds of thoughtful men in con- 
templation of a few dull men in their 
stupidity utterly denying by their 
action or want of action the newly 
discovered birthright of not only 
this people but of the race. 

There must be great sanity now to 
supplant this dullness or inevitably 
there will be great insanity. 

Our national earning capacity is 
stupendous. It is surpassed by our 
national stupidity in that-we permit 
our earning capacity to waste in the 
tremendous way we now see it wasted 
in the much ballyhooed prosperity 
of 1929. 
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OST people doubtless think 
M that because modern indus- 

try is highly complex, it is 
also highly organized. Of course, 
nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The larger units are generally 
well organized; and so are some in- 
dustries as a whole. But if all indus- 
try within national boundaries was 
organized as a national unit, such a 
thing as a commercial failure would 
be an impossibility. Such phenomena 
as so-called “prosperity,” “business 
depression,” “hard times,” would be 
impossible—inconceivable! But, in- 
stead of being part of a coordinated 
whole, the actual fact is that every 
individual capitalist is an irresponsi- 
ble free lance. If he opens a business, 
it is a venture—a gamble! A few 
succeed, many fail. Periodically and 
regularly, we have the absurd situa- 
tion of a great industrial mechanism, 
capable of supplying the necessaries, 
comforts and luxuries for the whole 
population, with storehouses bulging 
with goods that can not be sold; and 
outside, millions of workers willing 
and anxious to work, and in sore need 
of these same goods, but who cannot 
get employment. The reasoning pow- 
ers of a child 12 years of age should 
be sufficient to apprehend that where 
such a situation can arise, there is 
something fundamentally wrong with 
the organization or operation of in- 
dustry as a whole. Capitalism has 
elaborated an industrial mechanism 


which it, itself, does not fully under- 
stand. If the driver of a machine is 
ignorant of its mechanism, there is 
imminent danger of a wreck; and that 
is precisely the position of capitalism 
today. 

The principal reason why the capi- 
talist can not readjust his own ma- 
chine so as to make it run smoothly 
and satisfactorily is that he refuses 
to accept unpalatable truths. He in- 
sists, for one thing, that industry is 
individualistic, whereas it is wholly 
social. Everyone is producing for 
others, not for himself. Everyone, 
including the capitalist himself, is a 
part in the industrial machine. But 
the general organization is about like 
an army in which every regiment is an 
independent and irresponsible unit. 
Owing to the individualistic fallacy, 
there has been no attempt to organize 
industry as a whole; but that is the 
key to the solution of the economic 
problems of the day. Effect complete 
organization of industry, and then 
operate it in the interest of the whole 
community, and the problem is solved! 
Capitalism itself can do this if it will. 
All that is worth while in capitalism 
can be retained; and what is most 
urgently sought by socialism can be 
realized. Private enterprise and 
initiative can be saved, and involun- 
tary idleness eliminated. There 
would be no more “hard times,” no 
more crises, no more unemployment. 
The wheels of industry would whir 
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steadily and continuously day in and 
day out, year in and year out. 

The alternative is communism. 
The political success of communism, 
or what passes under that name, in 
Russia, has settled definitely the kind 
of state that will succeed capitalism 
in case of a successful revolution in 
any other country. Now socialism, 
like capitalism, is based on economic 
laws, without which industry can not 
be operated efficiently. It requires 
much study and preparation to mas- 
ter its principles. But communism is 
based on economic fallacies; and, so 
far as efficient industry is concerned, 
the Russian experiment seems to have 
resulted just as did the long string of 
experiments from Owen down. It is 
a social creed rather than an eco- 
nomic system; and is so simple that 
the most ignorant can comprehend 
it. It therefore readily appeals to 
the masses. A violent revolution, by 
whatever element initiated, would 
quickly fall into the hands of the 
communists; and, if — successful 
throughout the civilized world simul- 
taneously, or approximately so, would 
result in such a setback to civilization 
as occurred when the Roman civiliza- 
tion was overthrown by the northern 
barbarians. Out of the ashes there 
would arise, doubtless—after some 
centuries—a superior civilization. 

But is such a cataclysmic reaction 
a necessary prelude to further prog- 
ress? Must the world suffer another 
period of “Dark Ages” before issuing 
into the light of that supercivilization 
to which we have now arrived within 
a stone’s throw? It all depends on 
how capitalism meets the issue. The 
tree that bends before the wind sur- 
vives. When King John met the 
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barons at Runnymede, by recognizing 
the inevitable and accepting the situ- 
ation, he saved his crown and his 
country. The leaders of industry are 
today in identically the same posi- 
tion. By recognizing the inevitable 
and frankly accepting the situation, 
they can forestall revolution and 
open the way for continued progress 
toward a higher civilization. To ex- 
plain in detail how this may be accom- 
plished would require a carefully 
prepared treatise on the subject. The 
main principles, and a broad outline of 
procedure only, can be briefly indi- 
cated here. 

Though a trite statement, but one 
that has never been recognized by 
capital, it is nevertheless axiomatic 
that if the aggregate of prices placed 
on the aggregate social product is 
boosted beyond the purchasing power 
of the community, as represented by 
the total of wages, salaries, and other 
expended incomes, to meet, there 
must be a residue of goods on the 
market that no consumer has the pur- 
chasing power to take up. That is 
what we call “overproduction,” and 
react to it by shutting down indus- 
tries, throwing the producers out of 
employment, and so still further re- 
ducing the purchasing power on the 
market. The idea that foreign mar- 
kets help the situation materially, is 
an error into which even socialists 
have fallen. As a matter of fact, 
imports in the long run must prac- 
tically offset exports, and foreign 
goods simply take the place of the 
domestic goods. 

In modern social industry, every 
individual engaged in it is occupied 
in contributing to a general mass of 
products that is to be put on the mar- 
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ket. Each one receives, at present 
in the form of money, a wage, salary, 
fee or income from investment that 
represents the amount of his claim 
against the total product. In order 
that the wheels of industry shall run 
steadily and continuously, it is nec- 
essary that there be a parity between 
the total of the claims against the 
market and the sum of the prices set 
on the total product. In order, how- 
ever, that this parity shall be effective, 
it is necessary that all claims against 
the market shall be liquidated more or 
less promptly. Any claims withheld 
leave just so much of the products on 
the market without purchasers, and 
there is a pseudo-overproduction, 
with goods spoiling. All incomes 
greater than the recipient can or has 
occasion to spend on the market, has 
the same effect. 

Such abnormal conditions are 
greatly aggravated and complicated 
by the use of money as we have it to- 
day; and this is principally due to the 
fact that there is no definite quantita- 
tive relation between the amount of 
money anywhere at any time and the 
value of the products on the market 
on the one hand, or the amount of 
outstanding claims against that mar- 
ket on the other. The fact is that our 
monetary system is an anachronism. 
We have inherited it from the in- 
dividualistic stage of industry when 
there was such a thing as “exchange” 
that needed a “medium.” In our 
socialized modern industry its effect 
is almost wholly mischievous. It has 
become a commodity itself; and has 
thrown such a camouflage around all 
economic phenomena that it has 
caused the greatest minds to differ on 
fundamental points. 
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From the foregoing consideration 
it is clear that “saving” is an economic 
fallacy. Of course the greater part 
of so-called savings is not really say- 
ing, industrially considered, but 
simply diversion. If I put one hun- 
dred dollars in a savings bank; and 
the bank immediately loans it out to 
be used in productive industry; the 
money, industrially considered, is not 
saved at all, but spent. But the hoard 
of a miser is real or absolute savings; 
and so are bank reserves, at least so 
far as they represent actual earnings 
and therefore claims against the 
products on the market. And so is 
any money lying idle in bank, that 
represents actual earnings. All abso- 
lute saving is, of course, an unmiti- 
gated evil; but saving by investment 
may be equally so if the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand. The legitimate 
demand for funds to operate indus- 
try has a definite limit; yet it is one 
of the fatuities of our industrial meth- 
ods that just at the time when there 
is a plethora of products on the mar- 
ket, because of a lack of purchasing 
power in the hands of consumers, not 
only are industrial establishments shut 
down, but the foolish gospel of ‘‘sav- 
ing and economy” is preached from 
the housetops. This is applying the 
principle of “‘similia similibus curan- 
tur” with a vengeance. But it is one 
case in which a hair of the dog will 
not cure the bite. 

The fact is that modern industry 
long ago reached that point of devel- 
opment where obtaining the funds for 
operating industry is properly a pub- 
lic function. These funds should be 
drawn from industry itself and not 
from private individuals. With 
proper provision for infirmity and old 
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age, every individual should be taught 
the moral obligation to spend his in- 
come. Any individual wishing to ac- 
cumulate a definite amount to be 
spent as a lump sum ‘at some future 
time, could, as at present, loan such 
portion of his income as he could 
spare to others who wish to spend at 
once more than their income. The 
banks are the proper intermediaries 
for negotiating such loans between 
private individuals. But such trans- 
actions are clearly extra-industrial. 
They have nothing whatever to do 
with the funds for operating indus- 
try. In order to maintain industry as 
a whole on a full-time basis, day in 
and day out, year in and year out, 
it is necessary that all claims against 
the market shall be promptly spent— 
if not by the recipient, then by an- 
other who receives it as a loan or gift. 
Claims withheld mean a congested 
market, goods spoiling, and social 
loss. 

Under a capitalist régime, how- 
ever modified, it is of course neces- 
sary that those who are able to live 
on income from investments shall 
continue to receive an adequate in- 
come. What this should be is best 
understood by a few preliminary con- 
siderations. 

For the average individual, the 
acquirement of an income has three 
distinct stages, each with its special 
social and economic significance. 

The first object of the average nor- 
mal individual is to acquire for him- 
self and family, all the necessities, 
conveniences, comforts, and luxuries 
of life. This is entirely normal, 
moral and praiseworthy; and econom- 
ically it is the legitimate basis of all 
industry. 
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The average individual who has 
attained the first stage usually has a 
strong desire to enter the second stage 
where wealth is used for display and 
snobbery. This, though antisocial and 
implying an unjust share of the so- 
cial product, has no deleterious eco- 
nomic effect on the operation of 
the industrial mechanism. It implies 
employment for those who create the 
wealth consumed. 

In the third stage, additional 
wealth is sought solely for the power 
and prestige it affords. It is in this 
stage that prices are boosted beyond 
the power of consumers to liquidate. 
It is in this stage that our monetary 
system does its greatest amount of 
harm. In fully organized social in- 
dustry there would be no incentive or 
place for this class. The conduct of 
industry would be in the hands of 
paid experts and industry itself would 
be self-sustaining. 

The first step for capitalism to 
take to stabilize industry and to save 
itself and civilization from destruc- 
tion, is to organize industry as a 
whole within national boundaries. All 
private incomes must be reduced to a 
parity with actual expenditures. 
There must be no “saving” any- 
where. The necessities of industry is 
merely a matter of administration 
and accounting, whether money, as we 
have it today, is used or not. It mat- 
ters not then very much where 
“ownership” rests. The national in- 
dustrial organism must be adminis- 
tered by a board of control, consisting 
of business experts with ample power. 
It devolves upon them to regulate 
production strictly by demand in 
each and every industry. They need 
to have a highly organized bureau of 
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intelligence coextensive with the in- 
dustrial organization, registering at 
headquarters every pertinent fact and 
occurrence with accuracy and de- 
spatch . Orders from this board must 
be obeyed implicity and _ instantly. 
Increase or reduction of output 
for any specific unit or any specific 
industry, closing of one or more units, 
or the opening or creation of others, 
must all be in the hands of the board. 

It must devolve upon this board to 
ascertain, at such intervals as experi- 
ence shows to be desirable, whether 
there is an outstanding excess of ag- 
gregate price over the aggregate of 
claims against the market; and when 
there is, to redistribute this excess as 
supplemental wage, being a percen- 
tage on all claims issued for the period 
in question, thus establishing the nec- 
essary parity between the aggregate 
of prices and the aggregate of claims 
against the market. To explain the 
practical method of accomplishing 
this would go beyond the limits of 
this article. 

This board would also administer 
all funds for the operation of indus- 
try, including renewals and expan- 
sions. The funds for this purpose 
would be furnished by all industrial 
establishments and included in the 
price of their products. 

One of the most important func- 
tions of national industrial adminis- 
tration is the proper transfer of 
workers from one unit or industry to 
another as occasion demands. 

Such a bureau of employment 
would be one of the most important 
departments working under the 
board of control. It would abso- 
lutely insure against any general un- 
employment; and such sporadic cases 
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as may occur from time to time would 
be the loss of the community, where 
it properly belongs in social indus- 
try, and not of the individual. 

So much for the permanent fea- 
tures of organization and operation 
of nationalized industry. The big- 
gest and most difficult job for the 
board to dispose of at the start is 
expanding the industrial organism so 
as to include the present immense 
mass of unemployed. It not only in- 
volves the placing of those now rated 
as unemployed—that is, those who, 
though out of employment, have 
been employed and are capable of 
earning a living—but a great mass of 
those who are utterly untrained, and 
are not capable of earning their salt 
until put through an expensive and 
tedious course of training. This is a 
problem that has been generally 
ignored by socialists ; they have tacitly 
assumed that everyone who is given 
the opportunity can earn his living. 
That is a very rash assumption to say 
the least. It would take a generation 
at least to make everyone capable of 
earning a living. As soon as society 
recognizes its obligation to keep each 
individual employed and self-support- 
ing, the necessity for universal voca- 
tional training will be accepted as a 
matter of course. 

Such, in very brief outline, is the 
optional task for capitalism today. 
Evolution is undoubtedly better than 
revolution. It is more economical. It 
is the great law of nature. Every- 
thing worth having grows out of 
something preexisting. Nature pro- 
gresses by modification of previous 
structures. In human institutions the 
same law generally holds good. The 
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most stable societies today are those 
whose institutions have evolved out of 
previous institutions by modification. 
The United States is the United 
States because it was formed out of 
independent colonies. Who can say 
that had colonial lines been obliter- 
ated and a centralized government 
established, the country would have 
had the same history of progress and 
achievement? It would have been 
contrary to the genius of the people 
who composed it. 

And so have our industries grown 
up out of the past. Machines of to- 
day owe their existence to the ma- 
chinery that preceded them. The 
arts and sciences can not progress 
faster than the machines and instru- 
ments upon which they depend can 
be evolved out of previous forms. 

And the same is true of the organi- 
zation and management of industrial 
establishments. The organization, 
system and interrelations existing to- 
day have been a matter of slow and 
natural growth. It takes a very little 
upset at one point to be quickly felt 
in an ever-widening circle throughout 
the industrial mechanism. The 


paralyzing effect of a blockade in 
transportation is felt at once in almost 
every part of the country. Smooth 
and dependable working of industry 
depends upon carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained officials from 
foremen up to president and board of 
directors, each one in his proper 
sphere. To introduce a novice at any 
step of the official pyramid invites 
trouble. To make a sweeping change 
of officials insures disaster. 

Capitalism has today a_ highly 
complex industrial mechanism, all 
oficered and in working order. It 
only lacks authoritative coordination 
to make of it a complete and efficient 
organism. It is perfectly amenable to 
the modifications needed to place it 
at the service of the whole commu- 
nity. It may be better for the com- 
munity at large to leave the veteran 
driver at the throttle, than to sub- 
stitute a novice, wreck the train, and 
have to build a new one. It may be 
better, provided that the old driver 
will take us to the new destination. 

If capitalism will “choose” to take 
the job, it is now open. A little later 
on it may not be! 


A COLLOQUY 


I have the Well of Truth to draw from. 
Yea, but go softly, oh, my soul, 
The vessel that you have to draw in— 


Tell me if it be staunch, 


If it be whole. 


I may drink from Life’s Own Waters. 
Yea, but regard the cup you hold, 


Tell and tell me truly 


If it be clean and wrought 


_ Of gold. 


AILEEN TEMPLETON. 











THE FOUR-HOUR DAY—A POSSIBILITY 
Max G. WINKEL * 


Waste in Distribution 
NOTHER form of waste which 


we must not overlook is the 

tremendous amount of lost 
motion in our distribution methods. 
This is just beginning to receive atten- 
tion, and the information now avail- 
able is highly interesting. Potatoes 
grown in Idaho, for instance, are being 
sold in Florida; Florida potatoes can 
be purchased in Wisconsin, and Wis- 
consin potatoes go as far as Cali- 
fornia and Texas. It is unnecessary 
to add that somebody pays the freight 
charges. This makes work for the 
railroad man, so somebody else must 
work to repay the railroad man for 
his work. It’s a great system—if you 
like to work! 

Most of the cattle raised on western 
ranches gets a ride to Chicago before 
being slaughtered. The railroad rates 
on livestock are necessarily high, as 
the stock must be tended, fed and 
watered en route, and under the law 
must be unloaded for rest if the jour- 
ney requires more than 36 hours. If 
the butchering could be done near the 
source, the beef could be packed in 
refrigerator cars and the cars could 
be used to their full capacity. The 
freezer could also be used for a re- 
turn load of other commodities while 
the stock car goes back empty. 

Cotton raised in the South goes to 
New England to be milled; lumber 
from the West Coast is made into 
furniture in Michigan; iron ore mined 


* Continued from September, 1930, American 
Federationist. 


in Minnesota must be shipped to 
Pennsylvania smelteries; hides from 
western cattle become boots and shoes 
in Massachusetts factories. 

And so it goes. Examples of this 
kind could be cited indefinitely but 
those given are typical of all the rest. 
It all means extra work. I do not 
say all this hauling could be elimi- 
nated, but a lot of it should be. Con- 
sidering our methods of distribution 
it is easy to understand why nearly 
10 per cent of our working popula- 
tion is engaged in the business of 
transportation. The railroad brings 
us all the comforts of life; the ordi- 
nary citizen in New York can sit 
down to breakfast and enjoy a grape- 
fruit from Florida, ham and bacon 
from Iowa, oatmeal from the Da- 
kotas via Battle Creek, coffee from 
Brazil, and sugar from Louisiana, or 
possibly Utah. No man need be de- 
prived of these comforts; he can have 
even more when we stop the unnec- 
essary crosshauling of our freight. 


Waste from Dishonesty 


Forgetting our industrial ineff- 
ciency for a while let us consider our 
losses by fraud and dishonesty. In 
the “World Almanac,’”’ Mr. Wm. B. 
Joyce, Chairman of the National 
Surety Company, estimates the cost of 
crime and its suppression to the Amer- 
ican public at more than $2,500,000,- 
000 a year. This includes robberies, 
stock swindles, credit frauds, embez- 
zlement, forgery, and all other forms 
of crime in which money or property 
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are secured by dishonest methods. This 
is not a direct economic waste, such as 
our waste of oil, for instance, but it 
increases the working hours of the 
industrious people because the dis- 
honest members of society produce 
nothing of value and live on the fruits 
of the honest man’s toil. Anyone 
who has ever been robbed or buncoed 
will not ask for any proof of this, 
but we all contribute, especially on 
credit frauds, as business men must 
spread their losses and make them 
up through sales to honest customers. 
All merchants must make an allow- 
ance for bad debts in their operating 
costs; so do wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, bankers and all other business 
men. The advantages of the “credit” 
system of doing business are well 
known and I have no intention of sug- 
gesting that we abolish credits, but 
it is a matter of importance to every- 
one to see that all debtors must pay 
their bills in full. 

The annual toll of the criminal 
army represents approximately 500,- 
000,000 days’ work, or about 12% 
days per year for each person gain- 
fully employed in the United States. 
If the criminals can be made to do 
some productive work it will be just 
this much direct gain to the popula- 
tion as a whole. Business men fre- 
quently complain that the products of 
prison labor prevent the honest man 
from earning a living. This is all 
nonsense—criminals should all be sent 
to prisons and forced to do their share 
of the world’s work. If we put them 
in cells and keep them idle we are 
supporting them just the same as if 

ey were roaming around free. 
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Distributing the Products of Work 


There are many others who “toil 
not, neither do they spin”’ and yet en- 
joy all the good things of life. If 
they can all be made to do their 
share the average hours of work can 
be shortened accordingly. Generally 
speaking, every person who is physi- 
cally able should contribute some use- 
ful service to society; in other words, 
earn their living. Though I am ad- 
vocating shorter hours I do not be- 
lieve work can ever be eliminated en- 
tirely; there is a certain amount which 
must be done to sustain life, and 
everyone who is able should share in 
this work. 

The distribution of the wealth 
created by work, that is to say, the 
salary or wages a person gets, should 
properly be considered in an article 
on working hours, yet it is such a big 
subject in itself that it is impossible 
to do it justice in a short article. This 
is a problem in which the individual 
must be considered instead of the 
population as a whole. Theoretically, 
of course, if everyone contributed an 
equal amount of labor toward the 
production of wealth, each would be 
entitled to an equal share of the 
wealth created. Actually, however, 
we do not all produce the same 
amount, even though we might work 
the same number of hours. The 
“piece-work” basis of operating fac- 
tories is ample proof of this. Some 
are more skilled or enjoy natural ad- 
vantages, perhaps in location or train- 
ing, which makes it possible for them 
to accomplish more than others with 
less effort and thus earn a greater 
reward. 
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For these reasons a communistic 
state has never yet been possible and 
it is doubtful if it ever can be pos- 
sible. We have made some little 
progress since the Stone Age it is true, 
but we have not yet reached the 
heights of altruism where socialism 
would be successful. For the present, 
therefore, we can only continue the 
competitive system, allowing each to 
secure what he can of the world’s 
goods provided he stays within the 
law. 

In time this question will take care 
of itself, since universal education 
will, to a great extent, wipe out the 
inequalities which now exist between 
men. It is self-evident that if all 
men are equally well educated they 
will all be able to take care of them- 
selves fairly well in the struggle for 
existence, just as chess players of 
equal skill, playing against each other, 
will break fairly even in games won. 
Only an ignorant person can be ex- 
ploited continuously and when ig- 
norance is abolished there can be no 
more ‘“‘castes’”’ or classes. 

It must be remembered that the 
wage problem is not a new develop- 
ment or the result of modern methods 
of business. Nineteen hundred years 
ago the Master related a parable of 
the dissatisfied laborers in the vine- 
yard; nineteen hundred years from 
now our children’s children may still 
be arguing over what constitutes a 
“living wage” and a “reasonable re- 
turn on their investments.” 


Those Not Contributing Work 

As time goes on the labor problem 
will become steadily more acute, not 
because of a shortage of workers, but 
because of a shortage of work. As 
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efficiency in manufacturing increases 
either the number of workers, or the 
hours of work must be decreased, un- 
less we wish to go on producing even 
after all our wants have been satis- 
fied. As a matter of fact we will have 
to reduce our working hours in order 
to have time to consume all we pro- 
duce. Just now the danger of over- 
production is not so apparent, except 
in a few lines, but with the progress 
now being made we can expect the 
problem to become more serious 
within a very few years. 

The unemployment situation in 
England since the World War is 
probably the result of increased ef- 
ficiency in manufacturing methods 
brought about by the War. England 
is essentially a manufacturing coun- 
try, and as machinery is introduced 
to replace manual labor it is not easy 
to turn the surplus workers into other 
fields. Consequently, there is an army 
of unemployed who are unable to 
produce anything themselves and thus 
have nothing to exchange for the 
products of those who are working; 
that is, they can not buy—the result 
being a national depression. The 
remedy is to find some useful work 
for everyone and shorten working 
hours if necessary. I say useful work 
because any other work is wasted 
energy. As I have pointed out before 
a person who is engaged in useless 
work is being supported by the com- 
munity just as if he were doing no 
work at all. Pyramid building is not 
conducive to prosperity. 


Farmers Not Working Efficiently 


Here in America it has not been so 
dificult for the labor market to ad- 
just itself as industries are more di- 
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versified, and this is the reason for 
our more uniform prosperity. Farm- 
ing, mining, manufacturing, merchan- 
dising and transportation are all of 
equal importance and workers can 
change from one to another with little 
difficulty as a rule. The only serious 
problem which presents itself is the 
farmer’s. Strictly speaking, this is 
not a new problem for history shows 
it has been a live issue for many 
years, in fact, since the Civil War 
there has been wave after wave of 
political agitation to secure “relief” 
for the farmer. The cause of the 
farmers’ distress is often ignored in 
these demands, though it is usually 
ascribed to the working of the tariff 
or “overproduction.” While these 
things may affect the farmer to a lim- 
ited extent I believe the real trouble 
lies in the fact that farming methods 


have not kept pace with the improve- 


ments made in other industries. The 
worker in a shop, by mechanical aids, 
has doubled and trebled his output 
per hour, which is much more than 
the farmer has been able to do; so 
the mechanic earns a better living. 
The same thing is true of clerical 
workers, railroad employees and most 
branches of industry. Moreover, the 
farmer is usually at a disadvantage 
in location, being far removed from 
his markets, and transportation costs 
take a good share of his profits, 
though when it is considered that 
grain must sometimes be shipped hal f- 
way around the world to find a pur- 
chaser, it is a matter of wonder that 
there can be a profit at all. 

The only real relief for the farmer 
must come through improved methods 
of production whereby the output per 
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man-hour can be raised to a compara- 
tive level with other industries. Im- 
proved transportation facilities will 
help the farmer, of course, as well as 
all other industries, but any attempt 
to adjust freight rates in favor of the 
farmer is a waste of time. So is 
“price-fixing” of any kind, as the value 
of any commodity is determined by 
its “exchange” value with other com- 
modities, and, regardless of any finan- 
cial juggling, it will seek its own level 
eventually, the same as water. The 
results of price-fixing and tariffs are 
only temporary, unless a monopoly 
can be secured, and even then they 
can not be maintained for any great 
length of time. Ample proof of this 
can be found in history. Just about 
one hundred years ago an attempt 
was made to raise the value of farm 
products in England by the so-called 
Corn Laws which were guaranteed to 
make all the farmers prosperous and 
thus bring prosperity to the entire 
population. (Note how history re- 
peats itself; we hear the same argu- 
ments now!) But within twenty years 
everyone was thoroughly satisfied that 
no benefits were derived from the 
laws and they were abolished. The 
sad part of all this is that the farmer 
is too busy earning a living to study 
history and economics, so he is unable 
to profit by the experience of past 
generations. 


Leisure to Consume 


One effect of a reduction in work- 
ing hours will be an increase in the 
demand for and consumption of 
luxuries such as automobiles, athletic 
goods, music and musical instruments, 
and so forth, as we will have more 
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time to use such articles. The na- 
tion will also be able to support more 
writers, artists, singers and actors. 
This will serve as a check on a too- 
rapid cut in working hours, as the only 
way to supply the demand for more 
luxuries will be by more work. It 
might be paradoxical to say that we 
can reduce our working hours and at 
the same time make more work for 
ourselves, but by increasing our effi- 
ciency and eliminating waste this is 
entirely possible. To tell the truth, 
if we were content to live on a 
standard comparable to, say 1900— 
without pleasure automobiles, radios, 
movies, and kindred luxuries which 
are now accepted as a matter of course 
by almost everyone—we could cut our 
working day to four hours immedi- 
ately. As it is we have secured these 
luxuries and still have managed to 
make a small cut in our working hours, 
and it will soon be possible to have 
still more luxuries with even less work. 

Let it be understood, I do not 
preach a doctrine of hedonism, or that 
all work is abhorrent and something 
to be avoided. Experience has shown 
that a happy and satisfactory existence 
can only be secured through interest- 
ing and useful work; there is appar- 
ently some compensatory law of crea- 
tion which gives every man just about 
what he deserves, and in the long run 
the pleasure-seeker usually finds there 
is no gold at the end of the rain- 
bow. The surest road to happiness is 
through interesting work, but therein 
lies the dificulty—most of us, by force 
of circumstances, must do work which 
is uninteresting and oftentimes dis- 
agreeable. A reduction in the time 
spent in earning our living would 
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therefore allow us more time to spend 
according to our personal inclinations 
and to that extent increase the sum 
total of human happiness. By elimi- 
nating waste we can free ourselves 
from the slavery of disagreeable toil 
and secure time for more congenial 
pursuits. Needless to say it will be 
necessary to educate ourselves to use 
this time properly; to spend it in rev- 
elry and bacchanalian pleasure might 
seem a pleasant prospect to some but 
it would be ruinous in the end. 

I will not attempt to dictate, or 
even suggest what use should be made 
of the time cut off our working hours; 
that is something which each individ- 
ual must determine for himself. I do 
believe, however, that shorter work- 
ing hours will be a benefit to society 
as a whole and the general standard 
of living will be greatly improved, 
because, for one thing, there will be 
less demand for “speed” and the 
world will settle down to a more mod- 
erate tone of living. At the present 
time most of us spend the greater part 
of our time at some kind of work 
and then try to crowd in all the 
pleasure we can in the few hours be- 
tween work and sleep. In order to 
get anywhere at all we must keep go- 
ing at top speed. But when we have 
reduced the work necessary to earn 
a living we will have plenty of time 
for amusements and we will be able 
to lead a slower and saner life. 

One feature which must not be 
overlooked is the possibility of free- 
ing children from the necessity of 
working for a livelihood. The cen- 
sus of 1920 showed there were at that 
time 1,060,858 children between the 
ages of 10 and 15 years engaged in 
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gainful occupations in the United 
States. This is a national disgrace 
since economic conditions certainly do 
not require it. To find a remedy 
should not prove a serious problem 
to our legislative minds. Before any- 
thing else is done these child-slaves 
should be freed. 


Reducing Wastes Reduces Work Day 


It hardly seems necessary to state 
that I have not enumerated in this 
article every kind of waste to which 
the world is addicted. That would 
be impossible. My sole purpose is to 
call attention to what can be accom- 
plished by eliminating this waste in 
the confident expectation that, once 
the possibilities are generally under- 
stood, the accomplishment will be a 
simple matter. We must realize that 
any form of waste, no matter where 
it takes place, has some influence on 
our lives. And though I state that 
a 4-hour day can be achieved I must 
admit that this is only an estimate, as 
it would be impossible to demonstrate 
it mathematically, first, because there 
are no reliable statistics on national 
affairs available, and second, because 
the figures and factors involved would 
be too large for human conception. 
But the possibilities of increasing ef- 
ficiency and eliminating waste are al- 
most limitless, so 1 believe we can 
safely assume that we can, if we wish, 
cut our working day in half. I am 
quite sure, if the United States had 
not been drawn into the World War 
we could be on a 7-hour-day basis 
right now. We usually consider the 
cost of the war as so many millions 
of dollars, part of it to be passed on 
to future generations through bond 
issues. This is all wrong. ‘The real 
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cost of the war can be measured only 
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in terms of misery, suffering and 
work and very little of these costs can 
be passed on to our children. The 
money transactions involved in the re- 
deeming of the bonds will mean noth- 
ing to future generations. It is true 
they will pay the taxes to redeem the 
bonds, but they will also own the 
bonds by that time through inher- 
itance, so the same generation will re- 
ceive the money right back. Certain 
individuals may profit by this but the 
generation as a whole will be no bet- 
ter or worse off. All this goes to 
prove the fallacy of measuring costs 
in dollars and cents; when we begin 
to think in terms of work-hours we 
will have a better understanding of 
economics. 


4-Hour Day Practical 


There is a remote possibility that 
we may be able to cut our working 
day to even less than four hours but 
I doubt if it would be practicable; four 
hours seems to be about the smallest 
convenient unit into which we could 
divide our work. There is the alterna- 
tive of working a lesser number of 
days per week and continuing the 8- 
hour day but I do not believe it would 
prove as satisfactory as shorter hours 
per day. Man is essentially a creature 
of habit and could more easily adjust 
himself to a shorter period of work 
every day than to intermittent periods 
of labor with longer hours. It would 
also be a simpler matter to adjust our 
commercial life to the 4-hour-day 
basis. 

Any increase or decrease in popu- 
lation which the future may bring will 
not have any bearing on the subject; 
if everyone produces enough for his 
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own needs and those of his depend- 
ents, it makes no difference if the pop- 
ulation is numbered in hundreds or 
billions. Eventually, of course, the 
limit of life which the earth will sus- 
tain may be reached, but from all ap- 
pearances this will be so far in the 
future that it need not concern us. 
And in any event, by eliminating 
waste we are helping future genera- 
tions as well as securing many bene- 
fits for ourselves. 

The elimination of this waste 
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should not be a very difficult problem. 
It is mostly a question of individual 
interest. If we want to be saving we 
can. No legislation is needed to 
make us a thrifty and careful nation; 
we can learn to economize without 
congressional action. Let each in- 


dividual do what he can in his own 
sphere of action and also cooperate 
with his fellow-men, and the problem 
is solved. Collectively and individ- 
ually we will find truth in the ancient 
proverb, “Waste not, want not”! 


I VENERATE A CARPENTER 


I venerate a carpenter. 
It always seems to me 
There is about his ancient trade 


An air of sanctity. 


The saw is honest and the plane 


An honorable tool: 


The earnest augur sinks a shaft 


Exact and beautiful. 


And fair is wood and very kind 
To answer each request 

The one so happy at his toil 
Takes songs out of his breast. 


The while, his purpose in his hands, 
He marks the hammer’s beat. 

The little eager shavings run 

Like tidings down the street. 


And it is brighter where he works 


For his ecstatic zeal, 


The gospel of his good intent— 
I always seem to feel. 


A kind of tender fear of him, 
So splendid and so shy 
I venerate a carpenter— 


God knows why! 


AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL. 





WATCH THE POT 


Mary V. RosBinson 


Director, Division of Public Information * 


ATCH the port” rather 
than “watch the pot” 
seems to have been the 

policy in government circles toward 
the immigration problem during the 
past decade. There has been much 
activity and congressional discussion 
concerning foreign quotas and selec- 
tive measures, and comparatively lit- 
tle effort at solution of the problems 
pertaining to the proper assimilation 
of elements in the “melting pot.” 

Despite the old adage, ‘‘a watched 
pot never boils,” every good cook 
knows the need of keeping a close eye 
on the contents of any cauldron. A re- 
cent publication of the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor, “The Immigrant Woman and 
Her Job,” by Caroline Manning, 
comes as encouraging evidence of gov- 
ernment interest in watching and 
analyzing the processes going on in the 
“melting pot.” 

A graphic and arresting account of 
what is happening to some of the 
women who enter “‘the promised land” 
via Ellis Island is given in this report. 
Its pages are not only full of illuminat- 
ing statistical data, on such matters as 
industrial experience, jobs, hours, 
earnings, irregularity of employment, 
family and economic responsibilities, 
and personal history, but overflowing 
to an unusual degree for a government 


* Article based on Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
No. 74, “The Immigrant Woman and Her Job.” 


bulletin with absorbing bits of human 
interest, often in the form of terse 
comments in the broken English of 
these foreign-born wage-earners. 


How would you like having your 
personal struggles and ambitions 
turned inside out for tabulation and 
analysis? What you do and what you 
earn? How you live and how you 
spend? Doubtless any rising tide of 
resentment would soon subside as you 
visualized behind your interlocutor the 
shadowy but benign and interested 
countenance of Uncle Sam, just as you 
were becoming sure of the total lack 
of heart and soul in this figure once 
reverenced from a distant shore as a 
sort of patron saint. 


If all so-called 100 per cent Ameri- 
cans could have stood in the shoes of 
the Women’s Bureau agents who dur- 
ing the year 1925 interviewed 1,120 
foreign-born women in their homes in 
Philadelphia and 1,026 in the Lehigh 
Valley, such derisive terms as “Bo- 
hicks,” “‘Wops,” and “Kikes” would 
become obsolete. Or if such 100-per- 
centers would acquaint themselves 
with the needs of immigrant women 
as set forth in this Bureau bulletin, a 
better understanding and more satis- 
factory solution of their problems 
would be the sequel. 


Philadelphia and the Lehigh Valley 
were chosen for this study as typical 
cross-sections from the standpoint of 
immigrant workers—Philadelphia, a 
big city with a large proportion of for- 
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eign-born and with diversified indus- 
tries; the Lehigh Valley, a locality 
with a few predominating industries 
and concentrated groups of foreign- 
born labor. In Philadelphia, al- 
though the women visited were em- 
ployed in a miscellaneous array of 
industries, clothing factories had 
claimed not far from one-fifth of these 
workers, and the textile trades ap- 
proximately two-fifths. In the Lehigh 
Valley the steel and cement industries 
had originally attracted foreign labor. 
Then there had moved into this region 
such important woman-employing in- 
dustries as cigar and silk manufactur- 
ing with an eye on the women in these 
immigrant families as a source of 
cheap and abundant labor supply. 
Nearly two-thirds of the women 
visited in this section were in cigar 
factories and one-third in textile mills. 

What an almost incredible con- 
glomeration of nationalities was en- 
countered in the course of the study! 
The list is suggestive of the Tower of 
Babel, or at least of a roll call of Eu- 
ropean races—English, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, French, German, Italian, Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, Jewish, Magyar, 
Rumanian, Czech, Lithuanian, Let- 
tish, Polish, Russian, Ruthenian, 
Serbo-Crotian, Slovak, Slovenian 
(Windish), Ukrainian. What a re- 
sponsibility and problem for the coun- 
try admitting this mixture of ele- 
ments! What a remarkable race fu- 
ture Americans can be if the process 
of fusion and assimilation be satisfac- 
torily accomplished! 

Certainly an important feature in 
this amalgamation program is a 
knowledge of English speech on the 
part of each foreign-born resident. 
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The agents soon found, however, that 
these women who had adopted Amer- 
ica as their home had in an amazing 
number of cases failed to adopt its 
national tongue and that an inter- 
preter was indispensable in getting at 
their stories. Of the women who 
could point to a 10-year record in this 
country, 37 per cent could not speak 
English. The illiteracy was even more 
appalling. Over two-thirds of the 
women visited could not read English, 
and, worse yet, one in six could neither 
read nor write in any language. What 
such conditions spell in the way of 
handicaps and hardships for women in 
industrial employment can be easily 
pictured. The effort of an Italian 
woman to explain why she was stick- 
ing to a miserable job was crude but 
enlightening: “Me little English, me 
little English. They know me and I 
know them. We talk Italian. Me 
shamed to go anywhere.” To change 
a job in such a case means locating it 
through friends and going for it with 
an interpreter. 

“Why don’t they attend night 
school?” one glibly asks, mindful of 
the excellent Americanization classes 
in the public school. Some do, and the 
report includes an additional discus- 
sion of over 700 immigrant women 
who were members of night classes, a 
special group learned of through ques- 
tionnaires sent to the school authori- 
ties but not encountered in the house- 
to-house canvass as were the 2,146 in 
question. Some of the typical re- 
marks of the women visited in their 
homes throw light on why so small a 
minority of these were night-school 
students. “A greenhorn and I 
‘shamed to go to school.” “I come 
from old country dumb like anything, 
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and nobody tell me go to school or 
anything.” “Always fight with my 
missus to go—I always late to school 
and late getting home. Soon I give it 
up.” “TI like night school, but I have 
to make the suppers now.” 

Lack of time and lack of energy ex- 
plain much about these women. Many 
of the facts were given to the Bureau 
agents by women toiling over wash- 
tubs, peeling potatoes, scrubbing, or 
doing other manual labor in their 
homes in the evening or on Saturday 
afternoon or Sunday. As they worked 
they talked about their jobs, their 
children, their homes, their hopes. 
One woman's crude, graphic recital is 
typical of the experiences of these 
housekeeping wage-earners. “‘Every- 
thing I do—wash, iron, cook, clean, 
sew, work in the garden, make bread 
if time. Get up at 4:30, feed the 
chickens, make the breakfast, get 
ready the lunches, and it is time to 
start to work; 6 o’clock come home, 
make eats for children; washing at 
nighttime, and make clothes for chil- 
dren.” Of all the 2,146 breadwinning 
women interviewed, only 28 had no 
household cares or duties. Almost 
three-fifths of the women in the entire 
survey were married and living with 
their husbands, and 17 per cent were 
widowed, separated, or divorced. One 
in every eight of the married and 
widowed women reporting had board- 
ers and lodgers as an additional re- 
sponsibility and source of revenue. 

A double job—one in the home and 
one in an industrial establishment—is 
something to be reckoned with, espe- 
cially when the plant hours are long. 
Almost two-thirds of the women who 
reported hours of work outside the 
home had a day in excess of nine 


hours. More women in the Lehigh 
Valley than in Philadelphia had long 
hours, the cigar industry in the former 
section being responsible for the 
longer schedule. Practically two- 
thirds of the women in this industry 
reporting on hours worked slightly in 
excess of ten hours daily. It was said 
repeatedly that the men in the Lehigh 
Valley had an eight-hour day, but that 
hardly any women in the community 
enjoyed such practices. “I wish they 
could fight out something that the 
women work eight hours,” one of them 
said; “‘ten hours a day from 6:30 to 
5:30 is slavery.” On the other hand, 
eagerness for a fuller pay envelope 
caused some women in cigar factories 
to work longer than the schedule. The 
spectres of unemployment, part-time 
work, shutdowns, and layoffs, which 
inspired in the women an awful dread, 
made many of them try to work all 
they could while they could. 

The tragedy of shutdowns that 
lasted from one to three months, as 
was reported in a number of cases, can 
be grasped when one realizes the nar- 
row margin between these families 
and dire want. Or when one hears a 
girl tell how she left a certain factory 
for another because she could earn 
two cents more per hundred for the 
cigars she rolled, the importance of 
every penny in the pay envelope to the 
lives of these wage-earning women is 
apparent. 

The struggle to keep the wolf from 
the door, to make ends meet, or to get 
a better place in the sun was symbol- 
ized by dissatisfaction with wages 
which had driven girl after girl from 
one job to another. ‘‘Pay too small,” 
“couldn’t make a living,” “‘the boss re- 
duced the price’ were the kind of 
complaints voiced. 
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And how much did their pay en- 
velopes, reached for so eagerly and 
stretched so carefully, actually con- 
tain? Information about the amount 
earned the week preceding the inter- 
view was obtained from 988 Philadel- 
phia women and 836 in the Lehigh 
Valley. The median of the week’s 
earnings of the Philadelphia women 
was $15.35, half earning more and 
half earning less than this amount. In 
general the rank and file of women in 
the Lehigh Valley received better pay, 
it appears, since the median of this 
group was $16.75. In each section 
about one in every ten women earned 
less than $10. In Philadelphia almost 
half the women received less than $15, 
but in the Lehigh Valley two-thirds 
had earned $15 or more. Only 18 


per cent in the former as compared 
with 29 per cent in the latter region 


earned $20 or more. 

The highest median for any Phila- 
delphia industry was $24.50 for a 
group of 18 weavers in woolen and 
worsted mills. However, for the 
other occupations in these mills the 
median earnings were $8 to $9 lower 
than for these few weavers. The 
highest median in the Lehigh Valley 
was $20.25 for 176 weavers in silk 
mills—over $4 less than the highest 
Philadelphia median. Rag-sorting 
ranked lowest in the Philadelphia 
wage scale, with a median of $10.70 a 
week for 34 women. The lowest 
median in the Lehigh Valley was ex- 
actly the same amount, reported for 
104 strippers in cigar factories. The 
bunchers and rollers in these fac- 
tories, however, received much better 
pay, showing a median of $18.35. 
Women in such occupations in Phila- 
delphia had a lower median, $15.65. 
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On the other hand, Philadelphia 
scored over the Lehigh Valley in re- 
gard to the wages in jute mills, the me- 
dians being $16.60 and $11.05, re- 
spectively. 

Not only the women’s but the men’s 
earnings came under scrutiny. Inade- 
quacy of the husband’s wages was the 
cause of the woman’s breadwinning 
activities in many cases. As one 
woman said, “I wish my husband 
made enough so I don’t have to go to 
work. It is hard to sit there all day 
and then come home, cook, and work, 
but what can we do? We can’t live 
on $20 a week.” The wage statistics 
are far from encouraging. About one- 
tenth of the 456 men whose earnings 
were reported received less than $20 
a week, and only slightly over a 
fourth as much as $30. And so the 
women must remain in the wage-earn- 
ing ranks, for these families came to 
America to rise above the poverty line, 
to seek a “better living.”” This was 
a common phrase that covered their 
ideas of economic and social advance- 
ment with leisure for some culture and 
enjoyment of life. 

It is the world-old story of the pio- 
neer—these immigrant women com- 
ing with youth, strength, hopes, and 
expectations to start life anew in a 
strange country, often despite heavy 
responsibilities. 

A close-up view of how the high 
hopes and ambitions of so many of the 
women had been twisted into disap- 
pointment, despair, stolid endurance, 
shows tragedy written large in their 
lives. Savings laid up against sickness 
and old age, a home to live in, and 
children educated according to Ameri- 
can standards—these were the chief 
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goals. “I get better home on better 
street, bathroom and_ everything 
nice,” was the ambition of many of 
these women, willing to work hard to 
achieve their end. Atleast 700 moth- 
ers referred to the plans for their 
children and the kind of work in which 
they should be trained. “I am still a 
greenhorn. My little girl must be 
smart.” “She must not do stripping 
like me.” “My boys must go to high 
school,” were typical comments. 

In pathetic contrast to what they 
longed for was what they had. In- 
stead of the house and garden of their 
dreams too often there was the 
crowded home located in a blind alley 
bearing the unmistakable marks of 
poverty, where the kitchen served as 
dining room, living room, and bed- 
room—or rooms in a house totally de- 
void of plumbing and other modern 
conveniences, with two or three other 
families and a common kitchen serv- 
ing all. “Now we go forward” was 
the way one woman described the situ- 
ation when all was going well with the 
family, “but sometimes we go back- 
ward.” And that was too often the 
case with many of the families visited. 

In comparatively few instances 
were these women responsible just for 
their own livelihood. About three- 
fourths of the 2,146 women were or 
had been married, and 1,186 were the 
mothers of 3,083 children still living 
at home at the time of the interview. 
Over two-fifths of these breadwinning 
mothers had three or more children in 
the home. Children under six, or even 
older ones—there were 1,900 chil- 
dren less than 12 years old reported 
by these mothers—growing up, so 
many of them, without the proper at- 


tention and supervision, are a chal- 
lenge. Arrangements for their care 
during their mothers’ industrial em- 
ployment varied from the most casual 
and inadequate to paid service. One 
fairly trembles for the health, morals, 
and safety of these embryonic Ameri- 
can citizens on reading such explana- 
tions as, “The landlady watches a 
little the children.” ‘“‘He seven years 
old, he feed himself now.” “I give 
them their breakfast, put the meal on 
the table for them, hide the matches, 
knives, and everything that could hurt 
them, lock the front door and the gate 
in the backyard, and go away.” 

The women often were found cling- 
ing to their jobs though home duties 
called, so urgent was their financial 
need. Getting jobs was a difficult 
matter. “It is always asking a favor 
just like asking charity,’’ one woman 
volunteered. 

Also jobs once secured were held on 
to frequently despite unsatisfactory 
working conditions. ‘I must like it” 
was the general attitude of the 
women. They spoke appreciatively of 
kind treatment. ‘They treat the 
women nice, nobody say anything, no 
boss holler, no boss yell,” one said. 
“There is a bench for each loom and 
a chance to sit,” another said. “If we 
work hard, the boss he like,” was the 
comment of a third girl who was well 
pleased with her job. 

“When the women have troubles 
it’s because the employer doesn’t 
realize that they are as necessary to 
him as the job is to the women,” one 
analytical young Jewish girl ex- 
plained, putting her finger on the crux 
of the matter. 

Whether they talked of one indus- 
try or another, the past or the present, 
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the impress that American industry 
had made on them was unmistakable. 
The investigation was conducted to as- 
certain how and to what extent these 
women are fitting into American in- 
dustrial life, how much of their time 
and strength is given to their jobs, and 
what this means to their families. The 
peculiar difficulties of these women in 
adjusting themselves to strange condi- 
tions of life and work, their courage 
in seeking and holding jobs, their 
earning ability and economic responsi- 
bilities, the causes of their unemploy- 
ment—these are matters of vital in- 
terest and importance and in harmony 


with the purposes and duties of the 
Women’s Bureau. 

No solution of any aspects of the 
immigration problem was attempted 
in the study, however. That task must 
be performed by others. The facts 
presented by the Women’s Bureau 
point the need for concerted effort on 
the part of the Federal and state goy- 
ernments, of organizations and com- 
munities to bring about better adjust- 
ment and assimilation of the foreign- 
born workers—not only for their own 
welfare but for the progress and pros- 
perity of the country. 


SHE LEAVES A FAMILY OF LITTLE CHILDREN 


“They may be cold,” she used to fear, 
And rising in the night, 

Slipped quietly along the hall 

And fixed the covers right. 


“They may be hungry,” was her thought, 
Half tender, somewhat sad, 

While she set out with loving care 
Some little treat she had. 


“They may be lonely!” Like a wind 
That choked her, longing swept 

Into her heart and sped her back 

To comfort those she'd left. 


So they have known no pain nor cold 
Nor hunger past relief. 
Spare them, dear God, a little while, 


From knowing their own grief! 
MAry BRENNAN CLAPP 














PROSPERITY—AMERICAN PLAN 


J. Wr1LLarp BoLte 


exemplified not only by our 

aggregate national wealth but 
even more so by our unprecedented 
individual prosperity, is but little less 
amazing to us than it is to the various 
European delegations that have vis- 
ited this country in the hope of 
learning our secret. 

American prosperity has been at- 
tributed to a great variety of causes: 
Natural resources, rapid increase in 
population, high wages, independence 
from foreign markets and foreign raw 
materials, high average of intelli- 
gence and education, high standards 
of living, freedom from caste and 
class limitations. These and many 
other causes have been advanced by 
serious observers from time to time. 

But if there is a possible single 
formula that can express the secret of 
American prosperity it is probably 
best expressed by the slogan “Higher 
Production per Man.” At least our 
increasing prosperity has run parallel 
with that trend of development. 

The American formula has been 
more successful than that of Europe 
up to the present time, but there is 
grave reason to question the possi- 
bility of its continued success. Con- 
stantly increasing efficiency in pro- 
duction lowers the cost of the finished 
product and at the same time in- 
creases the wages and the buying 
power of the producer. But this 
process breaks down when efficiency 
in production reaches the point where 
a great number of workers aré no 
longer needed in production, can not 


Te prosperity of America, as 


be profitably placed in other indus- 
tries, such as transportation, distribu- 
tion and servicing, and are thus 
deprived of their earning and buying 
power. 

The American plan of a con- 
stantly increasing output per man has 
already resulted in an embarrassing 
volume of permanent unemployment, 
and this situation can not be cor- 
rected by still greater increase in the 
very productive efficiency which has 
caused the trouble it seeks to remedy. 

Under these circumstances it is not 
at all surprising that the labor unions 
of this country have definitely com- 
mitted themselves to a shorter work- 
ing day—or a shorter working week, 
which amounts to the same thing—as 
a solution for unemployment within 
their ranks. And in view of the fact 
that they have been successful in 
establishing shorter working hours 
from time to time in the past, there 
is every reason to believe that they 
will:continue to succeed in this acceler- 
ated campaign. 

If the 44-hour week is reduced to 
30 or 35 hours, in spite of all possible 
opposition, what is to prevent it from 
being eventually reduced to 20 or 25 
hours? And if a “half-time” week 
of, let us say, 24 hours (six half days 
of four hours each) will solve the 
problem of unemployment in union- 
ized industries, why will it not solve 
that same problem in other industries 
as well? 

To union labor we must give the 
credit, as we have given the blame, 
for setting in motion the chain of 
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events and the line of thinking that 
has given the American workingman 
and woman shorter hours, better 
working conditions and higher pay 
than obtains in any other country. 

Shorter hours and higher pay for 
union labor inevitably lead to similar 
gains for workers in other fields, 
hence with past history as a guide we 
are able to anticipate the probable 
trend of events if organized labor 
shall succeed in reducing the working 
day to a point where all union mem- 
bers are employed steadily through- 
out a normal year. 

The establishment of such a work- 
ing basis would unquestionably 
spread, at least eventually, into all 
other industries. It would lead to a 


constant demand for shorter hours 
from all unorganized workers, and in 
a large degree that demand would 


have to be met as it has been in the 
past. 

The 4 or s5-hour day is not only a 
possible but perhaps a decidedly prob- 
able reality that we shall have to face 
sometime within the next twenty 
years. 

What effect will it have on the 
prosperity of the individual ? 

The friends of this movement 
claim that it will bring unparalleled 
prosperity. 

They state as a fact that our pres- 
ent individual prosperity is due not 
alone to widespread employment at 
high wages, but in almost equal de- 
gree to sufficient leisure time in 
which to spend those wages. 

They state as a fact that by short- 
ening the present working day to a 
point where all workers will have to 
be employed, in order to meet the na- 
tion’s demand for their product, 
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payrolls will be greatly increased and 
general prosperity will be improved. 

It is obvious that any step which 
increases the number of men em- 
ployed in producing a given quantity 
of goods, without decreasing the in- 
dividual man’s monthly wages, must 
increase the manufactured cost of 
those goods. 

If the proposed plan raises the cost 
to a point where the output can not 
be sold, it defeats its own purpose, 
which is to provide steady and uni- 
versal employment. And this situa- 
tion could not be corrected by 
shortening the working day still 
further, because while that would de- 
crease the output it would make the 
labor cost and the selling cost still 
higher. 

On the other hand, however, a 
very large percentage of this addi- 
tional labor cost represents entirely 
new national purchasing power. The 
man who has been living for twelve 
months on nine months’ work will 
then have three months of extra 
wages to spend. And if this plan 
succeeds in doing no more than to 
provide an average of one extra 
month’s work for each of our esti- 
mated 14,000,000 wage-earners each 
year, it would increase retail busi- 
ness alone by far more than a billion 
dollars a year, which is considerably 
more than the estimated difference be- 
tween a boom year and a panic. 

The economic thought of this 
country seems to be quite generally 
convinced that high wages and pros- 
perity are coincident and that high 
wages must come first. 

By following that line of argument 
to an absurdity, one might reason that 
if $100 a week for a bricklayer means 
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added prosperity for everybody, be- 
cause he has more surplus over his 
fixed living expenses with which to 
buy our products, then why not pay 
him $500 a week and have still 
greater prosperity? 

The old theory of prosperity was 
based on the ability of the country to 
sell more goods, preferably to some 
foreign nation or colonial possession. 

The new American theory starts 
with the problem of making it possi- 
ble for our own nation to buy more 
goods, increased selling being the sec- 
ond step. We believe that prosperity 
comes from the extra money that is 
left after paying for necessities, the 
money that is available for a house or 
a car or a radio or an extra suit of 
clothes or a vacation. 

It is unquestionably true that as we 
raise wages above the bare living 
basis, the worker has money to spend 
on prosperity, and his contribution to 
prosperity continues to increase with 
his wages just as long as his increased 
wages will buy extra goods. How- 
ever, there is a definite end point to 
this process. 

Prosperity is a national affair and 
increased wages must be widely dif- 
fused if they are to be nationally 
effective. An increase in the wages of 
the buyer of a suit of clothes will be 
offset to a definite degree by a corre- 
sponding increase in the labor cost 
included in that suit. 

If all wages are raised 10 per 
cent, and there is no other increase in 
the cost of what the wage-earner 
purchases, his ability to buy extra 
units of merchandise or labor over 
and above what he could buy on the 
old basis will depend primarily upon 
the labor factor in the things pur- 
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chased. For instance, his increased 
wages will enable him to buy 7.8 per 
cent more goods having a labor factor 
of 20 per cent, whereas he can only 
buy 2.96 per cent more goods where 
the labor factor is 70 per cent. How- 
ever, in spite of the diminished pur- 
chasing power of the dollar when 
wages and prices both advance, the 
happy effect upon prosperity can not 
be successfully challenged. 

It is obvious that the prosperity of 
one nation as compared with other 
nations can not be measured by units 
of money, because the real value of 
money is determined solely by its pur- 
chasing power, which is constantly 
fluctuating. 

Furthermore, the prosperity of a 
nation depends not only upon the 
purchasing power of its aggregate 
store of money, but upon the distribu- 
tion of that purchasing power 
throughout the great body of its 
citizens. 

A country may have the greatest 
store of gold of all the family of na- 
tions and yet be surpassed by others 
because their individual citizens have 
a larger average amount of the 
things that money will buy. 

Measured by this yardstick, Amer- 
ica is the most prosperous country 
the world has ever seen, because our 
citizens, down to the beggars in the 
street, have better food, better cloth- 
ing and better housing than the same 
classes in other countries. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to go into the various widely her- 
alded reasons for this degree of 
individual prosperity. Too many 
factors have entered into the creation 
of this situation to single out a main 
cause; but, if some master-mind were 
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able to unravel this puzzle, it would 
surprise few students of economics to 
be told that the individual prosperity 
of the citizen of this country is due 
to our ability as a nation to produce 
more than enough of everything for 
everybody within our borders. 

When the first tribe of aboriginal 
Redmen migrated to America, they 
must have reveled in prosperity with 
an unlimited supply of game for food, 
unlimited hides and furs for cloth- 
ing and huts, unlimited fuel for fires 
—their every need was supplied by 
the simple effort of taking what they 
wanted from the natural supply at 
hand. 

In one sense we have achieved a 
greater prosperity than this mythical 
tribe, because we have more things 
than they and better things. But in 
another sense our prosperity is far 
inferior, because, in creating a system 
that has produced more than enough 
of everything for the needs of the 
nation, we have failed to create a sys- 
tem that distributes to each man his 
share either in proportion to his 
needs or in proportion to his value 
to the community. 

A business depression merely con- 
verts a chronic into an acute condi- 
tion. At the present time we have 
such a large supply of food products 
in the nation’s cupboard that people 
are going hungry. We have so much 
coal and so many coal mines and 
miners that people, including the 
miners, are suffering for lack of fuel. 
And we have so many factories mak- 
ing automobiles and furniture and 
radios and steel and clothing, that 
people, including the workers in those 
industries, are having a hard time get- 


ting any of these and a multitude of 
other things. 

A less complex civilization could 
solve this problem very simply, but 
our system requires that men must 
have work in order to get money with 
which to buy their necessities. If 
they have no work there is no appar- 
ent way in which they can supply 
their individual needs from our 
embarrassing national surplus. 

Of all the plans that are being pro- 
moted to correct unemployment—to 
give the individual the work he must 
have in order to get the money he 
must have in order to secure the goods 
he must have—this plan of union 
labor to shorten the working day 
without reducing wages seems to 
have the greatest possibilities of 
success. 

Practically all other plans are 
based on some phase of increasing 
production per man, and this will un- 
doubtedly be done, and properly so; 
but the greater its success the less 
labor it will require to supply our na- 
tional wants. 

At the present time something like 
one-fourth of our working population 
is producing a good deal more food 
and other farm products than the na- 
tion can use. This surplus makes 
farming unprofitable and is driving 
farmers off the farm. Those that re- 
main will be forced to use better 
machinery and methods, with the 
probability that 10 or 15 per cent of 
our population will eventually be able 
to supply us with all of our require- 
ments in farm products. 

It has been estimated that one- 
half of our present coal mines and 
one-half of our coal miners could 
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easily serve our needs working full 
time under most favorable conditions. 

There are perhaps twice as many 
factories and jobbers and retail 
stores and building contractors and 
carpenters and railroad trains and 
doctors and lawyers and engineers 
and architects and preachers as we 
actually need to serve the nation. By 
that I mean that if one-half of them 
were to disappear overnight, or if all 
of them were forced by law to work 
only half as long as at present, it 
would undoubtedly be possible for the 
nation to arrange to supply itself 
with everything it now has or will 
need in the future. 

A short day in a factory would 
either force the employment of more 
workmen in the busy factory, or 
throw part of the business to compet- 
ing factories and thus provide em- 
ployment for other workmen there. 

A short day for a retail store 
might cause some inconvenience to 
shoppers; but it would not reduce the 
total volume of business and it would 
increase the number of clerks neces- 
sary to wait on this volume of cus- 
tomers in a shorter time. 

A short day for a professional man 
would not reduce the total volume of 
business in his field but it would un- 
doubtedly provide work for more 
men. 

There is no necessity of developing 
this line of argument further at this 


time. A multitude of exceptions can 
easily be cited, together with appar- 
ently insurmountable difficulties, but 


‘it is an undeniable fact that rather 


rapid progress is being made along 
these lines and will continue to be 
made in spite of all opposition. 

The leaders of the movement ask 
us a question which is hard to answer. 
They ask us to tell them why a man 
should have to work eight hours a 
day to get what he needs when he can 
produce his share of what we need in 
four hours a day. 

From the standpoint of national 
welfare they submit that our first 
objective is and should be the supply- 
ing of each member of the nation with 
his or her needs. To succeed in this 
objective our business machinery 
makes it necessary for us to find some 
way to place money in the hands of 
each worker. This money must bring 
to each worker his share of our 
abundance. If your labor-saving 
machinery makes it unnecessary for 
him to work more than a few hours, 
or a few minutes, for that matter, 
each day, that is perfectly alright. 
But he must have that money and he 
is going to have it, first or last. 

To the economist of the old school 
this is dangerous heresy, bolshevism, 
communism, a cause for alarm. 

To the economist of the newer 
humanitarian school it is an occasion 
for thanksgiving. 


OCTOBER 


The sweet calm sunshine of October, now 

Warnms the low spot; upon its grassy mould 
The purple oak-leaf falls; the birchen bough 

Drops its bright spoil like arrow-heads of gold. 


BrYAnrtT. 





STATUS OF EMPLOYED MINORS UNDER THE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAWS 


MIRIAM KEELER 


National Child Labor Committee 


gerous occupations are forbidden 

for children under 16 years, and 
extra compensation is awarded for 
injuries in unlawful employment, it 
appears that the rate of industrial 
accidents is low for children under 16 
and increases suddenly in the 16 to 17- 
year age group. Where protective 
prohibitions and extra compensation 
extend to the eighteenth year, the acci- 
dent rate remains low for the 16-17 
age group, rising suddenly at 18 years, 
when the protection is removed. 


[- STATES where specified dan- 


The Dangerous Age in Georgia 


Where no distinction is made under 
the workmen’s compensation act be- 
tween legal and illegal employment, 
industrial accidents to children in the 
younger age groups, even to children 
under 14 years, are not uncommon. 
In Georgia, for instance, where chil- 
dren under 16 are allowed to work as 
long as 60 hours a week in textile mills 
(and unlimited hours in other occupa- 
tions), the accident rate to minors in 
textile manufacturing, which need not 
be an unduly hazardous occupation 
under proper conditions, runs high. 
There seem also to be too many cases 
of fatal injury or permanent disable- 
ment among children. Establishments 
employing fewer than ten persons are 
exempt from the workmen’s compen- 
sation law in Georgia, and are not 
obliged to report accidents. Even 


with this leakage, however, during 
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the two-year period 1927 and 1928, 
Georgia industries reported 8 boys 
under 18 killed and 669 minors in- 
jured.!' This means that 1.34 per cent 
of all reported compensable accidents 
to minors under 18 were fatalities. 
In New York State, where the acci- 
dent reports may be regarded as ap- 
proximately complete, the percentage 
of fatalities was less than one-fourth 
as high (0.3 per cent). 

Twenty children under 14 in Geor- 
gia received injuries disabling them 
for more than a week. In the 14-15 
age group, 119 children were tempo- 
rarily disabled, and 11 suffered ampu- 
tations, one losing an entire arm. 

As soon as children working in 
Georgia reach their sixteenth birth- 
day, all protection ceases. They may 
work on a night shift and operate the 
most dangerous machinery. Eight 
minors in the 16-17 age group were 
killed ; 42 were permanently disabled; 
and 477 were temporarily disabled. 

Forty per cent of all permanent 
injuries reported to minors under 18 
occurred in textile mills, compared 
with 22 per cent of the accidents to 
older workers. Fifty-one children 
under 16, and 167 youths of 17 and 
18 received compensable injuries in 
textile mills. Next to textile mills 
came sawmills, furniture factories and 
other woodworking industries, with a 
total of 98 compensable injuries to 


*“Youth in Danger,” by Marguerite Marsh. 
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minors under 18. Of 12 boys who 
had lost an arm or leg and were under 
the care of the Industrial Rekabilita- 
tion Division, 7 had suffered this in- 
jury in sawmills. Textile mills and 
sawmills each reported one fatality. 
Three boys of 17 were killed by trees 
or poles in doing equipment or instal- 
lation work or other work in connec- 
tion with an electric plant—an exces- 
sively dangerous occupation prohibited 
under 18 years in a number of states. 


Without Benefit of Workmen’s 


Compensation 


A number of states still cling to the 
theory that it benefits children injured 
while illegally employed to be exclud- 
ed from awards under the compensa- 
tion act, so that they are forced to 
sue for damages under the common 
law. In one of these states, Pennsyl- 
vania, a bill entitling such minors to 
double compensation was defeated 
only last year. Accidents to children 
under 18 in Pennsylvania during 1928 
reached the total of 4,760 (including 
mining). Of these, 156 are known 
to have occurred during illegal em- 
ployment, and in 122 cases the loss of 
time exceeded seven days, so that they 
would have come automatically under 
the compensation law if the employ- 
ment had been legal. The Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Women and Chil- 
dren* describes the way their exclu- 
sion from the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act “benefited” these children. 
In the majority of cases (95) the 
insurance company accepted the liabil- 
ity voluntarily and the minors accept- 
ed the amounts offered, even though 
they had the technical right to bring 





*Labor and Industry, December, 1929. 
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suit for a larger amount. Of the re- 
maining 17 cases, 2 received more 
than they would have been entitled 
to under the workmen’s compensation 
act; 4 received approximately the 
same amount; 6 received less; and 2 
received nothing at all. 

One case was that of a 13-year-old 
boy working during the summer vaca- 
tion as a helper at a gasoline station. 
In cranking a car, his right arm was 
fractured. This boy was under the 
age for legal employment. In Wis- 
consin he would have received treble 
compensation; in Illinois, 50 per cent 
additional. In Pennsylvania he was 
lucky to receive from a fair-minded 
employer his medical expenses and a 
week’s wage ($4) before returning to 
school. 

Another Pennsylvania case was 
that of a 15-year-old boy delivering 
newspapers from a truck at 5:30 in 
the morning; the boy was thrown 
from the truck, sustained a fractured 
skull and died in a few hours. He 
had no work permit, and employment 
at that hour is illegal in Pennsylvania 
for children under 16. The employer 
paid his funeral expenses. The in- 
surance company wrote: ‘No depend- 
ency was established, and had there 
been, illegai employment would have 
been the basis for refusal of compen- 
sation.” 

Texas is another state where minors 
illegally employed are ineligible for 
compensation. A 12-year-old boy was 
fatally injured while working on a 
milk-delivery wagon at 1 o'clock in 
the morning. A judge of the superior 
court termed this legal employment, 
on the ground that he was employed 
by a dairy and was therefore doing 
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agricultural work, which is not subject 
to minimum-age or night-work restric- 
tions in Texas! If he had decided 
otherwise the boy’s family would have 
received no death award, but as a 
precedent on the legality of night 
work for young children, the decision 
is Ominous. 

In some states, such as Louisiana, 
where voluntary payment of compen- 
sation is practically unheard of, most 
children injured in the course of un- 
lawful employment receive no redress 
of any kind. Occasionally in case of 
death or permanent total disability, 
suit is resorted to—and even more 
rarely is successful. 

Even the automatic payment of 
regular compensation without regard 
to the legality of employment, seems 
preferable by comparison. At least it 
offers a meager amount of compensa- 
tion with a fair degree of certainty. 
In Ohio, for instance, a 16-year-old 
window-washer fell from the ninth 
story of a bank building and was 
fatally injured. His family received 
a death award of $10 a week, this 
being the amount of his contribution 
to family support. The lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of such employment did 
not enter into the case, as the award 
would have been the same in either 
event. 


Extra Compensation as a Preventive 


The most effective safeguards from 
the point of view of the employed 
minor, however, appear to be extra 
compensation for injuries occurring 
in illegal employment in combination 
with the prohibition of specified occu- 
pations known to be hazardous to the 
age group concerned. 


Michigan, one of the states grant- 
ing extra compensation, also prohibits 
industrial employment of children 
under 15 years during school hours 
and subjects the employment of 
minors under 18 years to the approval 
of the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry. By this threefold program, 
the total number of compensable acci- 
dents to minors under 18, whether 
legally or illegally employed, was re- 
duced in 1929 to 300. A disquieting 
note was struck nevertheless by the 
recent reversal of an’award of double 
compensation to a boy under 18 years, 
injured while employed by his father 
without a permit, as carpenter’s 
helper. The court found that the 
boy was not illegally employed because 
the child labor act of Michigan does 
not specifically prohibit minors under 
18 from working as carpenters’ help- 
ers without a permit from the State 
Department of Labor. 

In 1927 Illinois passed a law en- 
titling minors injured in unlawful 
employment to 50 per cent additional 
compensation. Protective restrictions 
as to dangerous occupations, maxi- 
mum number of working hours and 
night work are removed, and the extra 
compensation clause becomes non- 
operative at 16 years. The “Annual 
Report” of the Illinois Department 
of Labor for 1928 points out that the 
accident rate for children of 16 in- 
creased much more in proportion to 
the rate for children of 15, than did 
the 17-year accident rate in propor- 
tion to the 16-year rate. This dispro- 
portionate increase indicates that the 
removal of restrictions not only re- 
leases many more minors into indus- 
try but sends them into more hazard- 
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STATUS OF EMPLOYED Minors UNDER WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION LAWS 


States granting 
extra compensation 
to illegally 
employed minors 


Connecticut * 
Illinois 
(50 per cent) 
Maryland * 
(Double) 
Michigan 
(Double) 
Missouri * 
(50 per cent) 
New Jersey 
(Double) 
New York® 
(Double) 
Wisconsin * 
(Double-treble) 


States giving minors 
legally or illegally 
employed same 
rights as adults 


Alabama 
Arizona 
California * 
Colorado® 
District of Columbia 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Massachusetts * 
Montana 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota * 
Ohio* 

Oregon’ 

South Dakota 
Virginia 
Washington’ 
Wyoming 


*Permits award of extra compensation to all 


employed. 


States excluding 
minors illegally 
employed from 

compensation 


Delaware 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Louisiana 


States having 
no compensa- 
tion act 


Arkansas 
Florida 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 


Minnesota * 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma * 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Texas * 

Utah * 
Vermont 

West Virginia 


minors under 18, whether legally or illegally 


* Requires extra compensation in case of illegal employment to be paid to Industrial Accident 
Fund; injured minor however receives compensation at the regular rate. 
* Basis for computing compensation for minors shall or may be probable future earning, or 


average pay of adult workmen in the same class of work. 





ous occupations than those in which 
the younger group are employed. A 
detailed report’ of the extra com- 
pensation cases settled during the first 
two years of the law’s operation states 
that, of 117 children under 16 to 
whom compensation was awarded 
during the year ending July, 1929, 
two-thirds (77 children) were ille- 
gally employed. Of these, in 42 cases 
the injury was to the hand. All 3 of 
the children under 14 years caught 
their fingers in machinery; 12 of the 
19 children in the 14-year age group 
hurt fingers or hand. Among the occu- 


pations contributing heavily to the 
extra-compensation list were the 
cleaning or operating of power ma- 
chinery, including meat-grinding ma- 
chines; and work in bowling alleys. 
Although work on or near power 
machines is forbidden for children 
under 16 in Illinois, 428, or 30 per 
cent, of all compensable accidents to 
children under 16 in the year 1929, 
were caused by power machinery.’ 


1Labor Bulletin, December, 1929; Illinois 
Department of Labor. 

* Labor Bulletin, April, 1930; Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labor, Chicago, IIl. 
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In New Jersey, where double com- 
pensation is awarded to minors under 
16 injured in illegal employment, 27 
children received increased compen- 
sation during 1929. Of these, 15 
working without permits received a 
total of $600. The other 12, em- 
ployed in prohibited work, manufac- 
turing in every case, received $4,715 
in increased compensation. 


Double-Treble Compensation in 
Wisconsin 


Wisconsin was the first state to 
adopt, in 1917, extra compensation 
for minors injured during illegal em- 
ployment. It is the only state in which 
treble compensation is awarded for 
accidents occurring in prohibited occu- 
pations. Where the employment would 
have been legal except that the child 
had no work permit, double compen- 
sation is awarded. This system is 
considered in Wisconsin as the most 
effective means of preventing viola- 
tions of the child labor law. During 
the entire period in which the law has 
been operating, additional compensa- 
tion has been awarded to 860 chil- 
dren. In each of 27 cases, the addi- 
tional award was in excess of $2,000. 
In the year 1929, out of a total of 
2,333 cases of compensable accidents 
to minors under 21 years (only 381 
were under 18 years, and 30 under 
16 years), exactly 39 were awarded 
additional compensation. The amount 
of extra compensation paid out of 
employers’ pockets to these 39 chil- 
dren was over $10,000." The risk of 
such heavy penalization, which can not 
be insured against, naturally makes 
the illegal employment of children a 
far from tempting proposition. 

The adequacy of the protection 


extended to children under 16 in Wis- 
consin is especially notable. More 
than 6,000 work permits were issued 
to children under 16 during 1929 
(this includes permits for vacation 
and after-school work as well as for 
full-time employment ). During that 
year 1 child of 14 years and 2 of 15 
years received treble compensation 
for injuries sustained in prohibited 
employment; and 6 in the same age 
group received double compensation 
for injuries received while working 
without work permits. In the remain- 
ing 30 cases of additional compensa- 
tion, the children were 16 years of 
age. 

Protective regulations extend in 
lesser degree to minors of 16 and 17 
years in Wisconsin. The percentage 
of all compensable accidents occurring 
to minors of 17 years and under is 
0.3 per cent, whereas 18.6 per cent 
of all compensable accidents occur to 
workers in the 18 to 22-year age 
group.” From 23 years on the per- 
centage falls steadily for each age 
group. Such an astounding increase 
in the proportion of accidents can not 
be entirely explained away by the 
larger number of persons entering 
employment from 18 years on. 

“Boys and girls entering upon their 
first job must learn to give their entire 
attention continuously to their work. 
It is a great strain for young people to 
confine themselves to the task in hand 
without having their active minds 
turn to other subjects. Until the 
young employee is disciplined to have 
the power of complete concentration 
on the job, it is more than likely that 


1 Wisconsin Labor Statistics, April 25, 1930. 
* [bid., March 14, 1930. 
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there will be moments of mental lapse 
during which accidents are likely to 
happen. The supervision and train- 
ing of young persons in their first 
years of employment calls for a differ- 
ent program than the routine super- 
vision extended to older workers.” * 
Extra compensation in cases of ille- 
gal employment does not supply this 
supervision and training; but, in com- 
bination with laws prohibiting haz- 
ardous forms of employment at too 


* [bid. 


early an age, it goes far toward pre- 
venting the employment of children 
in places and in occupations where 
such guidance is not provided. Never- 
theless, such measures were defeated 
during 1929 in the legislatures of 
Colorado, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas; and 
in 1930 in Rhode Island. It is to be 
hoped that with a better understand- 
ing of their operation these states and 
others may pass such measures during 
the next legislative season. 


PIERCED QUIET 


Acquaintance might have told her walls had been 
Like shaded wood-aisles in their first faint green; 
Her pictures pale, her rugs moss-soft, moss-hued ; 
With mist-gray curtains blending to the mood 

Of spring, cool, passionless; warmed by the gleam 


Of casement-patterned sun. 


But who would dream 


That the abruptly vivid scarlet vase 

Would stand alone above the chimney place, 
Tangled and dripping with long sprays of red 
Disturbing bitter-sweet that boldly bled 

Upon the twilight of the room; a raw 

Sword-cut through its tranquility. I saw 

No hint in her habitual reserve 

Of such pierced quiet. But I could nét swerve 
My startled mind from sensing counterpart 

Of that bright troubling wound within her heart. 


EpitH Mirick. 
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THE MARCH OF 
EVENTS 
From World’s Work 


A. L. G. 


“Out of the tears that have come to America as a con- 
sequence of the failure to adopt a reasonable and sane 
economic policy, the probability is that public attention 
will be so focused on the question of establishing a future 
economic policy in America that not only will we wit- 
ness an organization which favors a reduction in the hours 
of labor, but in the reduction of the number of working 
days in each week without a corresponding reduction in 
the wages of the workers of America. The leaders of 
religious thought, the representatives of every faith, are 
joining hands with organized labor in the development of 
an economic program which will make for stability, for 
security, for serenity, that will make for a worth-while 
future for the United States of America.” 


“Without labor there can be no wealth. The wealth of 
nations and individuals is dependent upon labor just as 
surely as labor is dependent upon the infallibility of the 
industrial structure.” 


“There is not a truth to be gathered from history more 
certain than this: that civil liberty cannot long be sepa- 
rated from industrial liberty without danger and with- 
out ultimately the destruction of both.” 


“It is no longer necessary to argue that high wages based 
on high production are good for business. In the United 
States, at least, industrial leaders are almost universally 
agreed that our high wage system is one of the principal 
pillars of American prosperity. High wages mean more 
buying power. More buying power means more sales. 
More sales force more production, more employment, 
still more buying power, still more sales, and still more 
production.” 


“Ten years ago the five-day week was an idea on the 
half-shell. Today it is the accepted schedule for 350,000 
union workmen in the building trades, 200,000 non-union 
workmen in the automobile industry, approximately 
400,000 workmen in miscellaneous trades, especially the 
garment trades, and, during the summer months, some 
500,000 employees of business offices and shops.” 
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“The seed of unionism has been planted until the labor 
movement of today has grown until its power and influ- 
ence is felt everywhere; it has taken root in the heart 
and mind of millions of men and women who work for 
a livelihood. There is no question that unions have come 
into being in every industrial center of the land, and 
they will continue to grow and multiply as long as in- 
dustry is conducted along the lines that prevail today. 
They will prove irresistible because it is the sum total 
of advanced thought and its education forces the crystal- 
lization of all that is best and most humanitarian. No 
force can stop its growth; it is here to play its part in 
the destiny of the human race. It raises the lowly, helps 
the destitute and cares for the sick, the infirm and the 
aged. It educates the minds and improves the material 
conditions of the workers and stands for a common justice 
and brotherhood.” 


“Trade unionism is not a temporary movement, neither 
is it an experiment. It is a permanent institution, supply- 
ing the only satisfactory method by which wage-earners 
can intelligently and collectively take up and deal with the 
industrial problems which affect them. There is no bet- 
ter evidence of the permanent character of our move- 
ment than the celebration of anniversaries, and partic- 
ularly those which cover the period of half a century.” 


“Deny to a man adequate income and you deny him the 
means to buy the things produced in the business world. 
Give him an income sufficient to take care of all his 
human needs, those of life and self-development, those 
touching him as an individual and those touching him 
as one responsible for a family group, and you make him 
the taker of all that is offered for sale in the markets of 
the country. He will buy not only the essentials of life, 
but also the non-essentials, the things that make for the 
conveniences, comforts and pleasures of earthly life.” 


“It is now universally recognized that fair wages and 
reasonable hours which provide for time in which to 
spend these wages have played an important part in the 
prosperity of our country in the past.” 














WITH SPIRITS BEYOND 


JoserpH B. HANNON 
(Continued from September) 


IFF, bang, smash. “Blast them 
devils uv school kids.” ‘Let's 
burn ole Flatbottom’s shed,” 

bellowed a kid in the alley. “Run ’em 
with the poker, you!”” Old red-face 
Sol, sinking in the western sky, took 
a parting peek over the rescued shed 
through the smudgy flag-shanty win- 
dow, and revealed in the dreary 
gloom of a dismal kitchen the gaunt, 
spectral outlines of a human child—a 
shred of a girl, hopeless, pallid, path- 
etic—in rags. 

Again she took her place before 
the sagging, wooden sink and the rays 
of the setting sun seemed to caress 
the mass of tangled brown hair clus- 
tering about the almost cordate head. 
“You peelin’ the skins of’n them spuds 
too thick,” squeaked a menacing 
voice. The child gave a violent 
start; her ashen lips quivered, and 
she turned her frightened eyes in a 
mute pathetic appeal to the speaker, 
struggling to right herself from a 
passing drunken stupor. 

The senile, witchy old aunt in the 
shadowed corner near the red- 
rusted stove, driveled, spit at a knot- 
hole in the rough, splintered floor, 
drew a clay pipe from her almost 
toothless mouth, wiped her shriveled 
lips on a brown burlap bag, stared 
threateningly and then snarled: 
“Squeeze the blood from it, you 
stupid snipe, an’ wrap a piece of this 
’round it.” 

Viciously she hurled an old dish- 
rag that struck the child in the 
scrawny neck. “Wrap it with that 
and don’t you dare get any blood on 


them spuds.” With squirrellike, 
bleary eyes she watched the alarmed 
child trying to hastily obey her 
orders and bind up the nasty cut. “It 
won't stop bleeding,” whimpered the 
child. ‘Put on some soap and coal 
ashes, you; didn’t know a brat like 
you had so much blood. Hurry, an’ 
get them spuds ready or you'll get 
lashed.” 

There was a loud slamming sound 
of a heavy stick against loose sid- 
ing, a violent kick at the stormshed 
door and a shrimpish boy bolted into 
the kitchen, stood straddle, scorn- 
fully waiting for orders. His puny, 
oldish, battle-scarred face, cringed 
with a nasty leer. He moved closer 
to his sister to whisper; and his aunt 
began to gurgle. Vengeance flashed 
from his ferretlike eyes, turned full 
upon his decrepit aunt as he advanced 
defiantly toward her, snarling in slur- 
ring contempt: ‘Whad d’ya want?” 

“Take that nickel from under the 
rat trap on the pantry shelf and get 
me a nice big fresh pint. Coming 
back, you steal a bunch of carrots 
from Vissinsky’s bench or some ped- 
dler’s wagon and I'll give you a drink 
of the beer.” “Gud, ain’t cha? I'll 
have a slug uv it ’for’ youse, see?” 
The weird gammon, like swarms of 
others in that section, enjoyed the 
title of “‘desert rat’’ through his skill 
as a thief. Many of them had to 
steal what they ate or go hungry. 

True to the game, the meager waif 
soon returned, hurled a large bunch 
of carrots on the rickety table, 
knocked over a bean can used for a 
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sugar bowl, handed the battered can, 
with a sneer, to the ancestral dame, 
the real reality, and imparted a rowdy 
chuckle: “Dare, ole sap, suck it up.” 
For a minute the old hag and the 
young brat penetrated each other with 
scorching glances while the girl at the 
sink figeted with anxiety. Fearless, 
brazenly defiant, and like a flash the 
lad grabbed a fistful of the spilt sugar, 
chucked it with his dirty fist into the 
can of beer, almost knocking it out of 
the aged woman’s unsteady hand. 

“What did you do that for? you 
sneaking pup!” “Shake it up,” 
snapped the kid, “it’l sweeten yer 
dirty tongue!” Bitterly she replied, 
“T’'ll break your back, you thieving 
whelp!” “Dare you, try tu,” taunted 
the lad; “‘an yous’! not dous dat beer.” 
She scented the danger of losing the 
beer through act of the virulent lad; 
the can went to her lips, her eyes 
peered over the rim and she smoth- 
ered the most of it down. 

Disgusted, he turned from her, 
rubbed the dishcloth over his face, 
dried it with a flour sack hanging on 
the window as a curtain, took another 
contemptuous squint at his aunt, 
grabbed a pig’s snoot from a pot and 
tore a chunk of skin from it. “Better 
leave that for old Flat’s supper!” 
warned the aunt, “or he'll rawhide 
you tonight!” ‘“Pooh-pooh! It’s 
his’n? We’s’l hav’ bank’it tunight; 
feed on Flarritee’s stole chickens.” 

He rubbed the skin over his hair, 
smoothed the hair with his hand, and 
yelped, “Stay stick. Bet’cha ten 
thrillyun dollars, I’m sum class.” His 
sister laughed and the aunt scowled. 
He next applied the skin to his 
crumbling, unmated shoes, with the 
result that most of the caked dirt was 


transferred to the kitchen chair. A 
futile attempt was then made to pro- 
duce a polish with the corner of the 
tablecloth. 

Evidently pleased with the effect, 
he made a mock effort to jig, in a 
tantalizing manner, before the groggy 
old lady, rolling her eyes and bob- 
bing her head. His sister winked to 
desist and he readily turned his ef- 
forts to his clothes, using the stump 
of an old scrub brush. But his efforts 
were lost, for the togs could not be 
improved. 

Noting his unusual preparations, 
his sister’s inquiring glances drew out 
of him: “My tailerr dident cum wid 
mi tucksseedo, sis, an’ Ize can’t maik 
me spute’ch at de bankkurs conven- 
ture dis nite.” He blinked a blood- 
shot eye: “Big date wid Liz Frouse, 
dat’s plenty; party in Fritz Crump’s 
barn!” He studied his sister, re- 
morsefully, then questioned: ‘“‘Wan- 
na cum, sis?” ‘“Can’t go, Cluck, 
aunty wouldn’t let me. Anyway, I 
got to study those books Mabel Cap- 
per loaned me,” she responded meek- 
ly. ‘“Youse nevir has annay fun, sis.” 

“She told you,” wheezed the aunt. 
“Hell wid youse an’ yer ole man! Yir 
no gud, eadder one, annaway,” 
snarled the kid. “Cluck,” pleaded 
his sister in a whisper, “please don’t 
tease aunty.” “All right, sis.” A 
minute later, in front, he yelled, 
“Hugh-hoo, Liz.” Fifteen minutes 
later he returned, bright and glow- 
ing. “Liz is all frizz’d up, sis. 
May’be Ize won’ ever see youse annay 
more, sis; Ize maybe—goan maybe— 
on me hunnymoon, sis!” 

“He, ha, ho! He, ho, wow! 
(Gurgle, click, sneeze.) He, ha, 
ho! Wait, you whelp! and I'll send 
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Gyp for best dog, mangy Gyp,” bub- 
bled the aunt, swaying unsteady in 
her chair. ‘‘Gyp’s mor’n dee’sunt dan 
youse—an’ yer ole man, even ef he’s 
ur mangy cur!” shot back the lad, 
slamming the door and darting 
away. 
* * * 


SUPERNATURAL, indeed, is the 
task to devine what temptations the 
unguided youth will surrender to. 
Before the throbbing thrones of en- 
vironment we try to trace, through 
the shrouding shadows and tinseled 
gleams, the epic of life. Tarry not, 
you well-paid rescuers, for there is 
none of the Master’s offspring in that 
dive; only childish, human salvage— 
the offsprings of the Master’s beastly 
slaves. So, out of the Jungle’s slant- 
ing, grime-grimmed shacks and sheds, 
aimless thousands pour without faith, 
hope or charity, to that state of gall- 
ing drudgery that shows no glint of 
civilizing light, no pity. 

Out from under the appalling po- 
litical clouds that so heavily dim the 
hallowed shrine of resurrection, out 
of these slave haunts, shied off to 
escape the hardened, calloused, in- 
dustrial persecution and want, malig- 
nant, forlorn, parlous, creep the 
reckless, fateless boy and girl into the 
gaudy confines of debauchery. Life 
has not displayed before the parents 
any of the worldly blessings that make 
life worth while that are within reach 
of him or his kind. Shift for your- 
self, child, dad sees little other than 
industrial bondage before you; and 
withholds his advice. When he can 


not extricate himself from the condi- 
tions he dreads for you, he is unquali- 
fied to direct or guide your course. 
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Then out of the Jungle, un- 
hindered, uncounseled, untutored, 
creep the wayward to the more allur- 
ing quarters of the trained hoodlums, 
to become the abject victims of the 
red and gory lure, speeding to the 
ripple of brain-muddling follies of 
pride-scorching madness. On, ever on 
and on until their ghastly faces look 
upon the electric chair being prepared 
for them, menaces of society, on their 
forced departure to eternity. 

Alas! they awake, the dream ends, 
the mist clears, and the current sears, 
and their souls toll out: ‘‘O God and 
mother, why was I ever born?” The 
state has made a splendid job of this. 
It safeguards society—timid society 
—from the treachery of these wild, 
torrential brutes, these brutes, imper- 
fected progeny from an imperfected 
source, dumped by nature into the lap 
of the state with the purpose and only 
duty that that state would reclaim and 
apply its civilizing polishes and grind 
away the blemishes of the crude 
product. Instead, the state sets little 
other disastrous examples and con- 
tempt of duty, despairs, and sends the 
brutes back to nature via the electric 
chair. 

No doubt it is a dreary task to 
salvage and garble many from that 
rebellious, boisterous, criminalized 
swarm. The holy men generally con- 
fide that in their very souls these 
waywards are weeping for salvation 
which they only can grant; but, as 
there is little or no revenue for the 
effort, the preacher, or holy man, 
“subtracts.” Again, the fact persists 
in remaining that there is little in 
common between the holy man and 
the hoodlum in the form of compro- 
mise, for one of the first lessons the 
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hoodlum learns is that spiritual sal- 
vation is the same identical mess that 
political justice proves to be—clotted 
bunk. 

Heartless servitude, with its dire- 
ful rebels and soulless projectors; 
homes like Cluck’s and Betty’s, 
troughs of infamy; no culture or kind 
word to divert the drifting minds to 
the higher orders of human progres- 
sion—such has been revealed in all 
climes and ages as the greatest disas- 
ter to humankind, the principle of 
savagery. Daring, blood-curdling 
crimes, assaulting all the codes of 
moral and civil regulation, seem to be 
as much a savage protest against 
what the obedient bondage of mod- 
ern industrial life affords them as any 
other spirit-twisting influence. Po- 
litical salvage always, and nothing 
else, for it is the political institutions 
mainly that pour either the lights or 
shadows over the byways on which 
humanity trudges in smiles or in tears 
to its destiny. 

* * * 


UNDER the unbroken reign of 
Dennis Brian Garr, political chief of 
the Jungle and its suburbs, the Val- 
ley, the Dump and the Reservation, 
Joe Ripply, Garr’s chief of the Res- 
ervation and father of Betty and 
Frank (Cluck), invaded Toss Mur- 
famy’s saloon to spread the doctrines 
in the interest of his chief. Hostile 
spot, this. Hot arguments developed 
and the gang attacked Joe Ripply, 
beat him up, threw him into the water 
trough and Toss released his ferocious 
dog to feed on the victim. 

Staggering to his feet, Joe tottered 
away to avoid renewed attack from 
the gang, and recover part of his 





strength. He was a powerful man 
and a fearless fighter. He came back, 
furious as a tiger, watched the gang 
drinking in celebration of their vic- 
tory over him, picked up a beer bar- 
rel, raised it over his head, then 
hurled it. It tore almost the entire 
front out of that saloon, smashed fix- 
tures, broke mirrors, and knocked 
Toss and some of his gang reeling. 

Shots were fired and Joe Ripply 
staggered toward the alley and fell 
dead. Thus Frank, 11, and Betty, 
13, were left orphans under the care 
of the peevish, liquor-soaked aunt 
and her equally wretched husband. 
Poor Betty became the drudge of 
that hell hole under savage conditions. 
Frank, listless outcast and prowler, 
camped with his pals. 

Pity was seldom generated in the 
wilds of that section; but Garr, great, 
sousy sovereign, was piling up po- 
litical spoils from the desolated 
realm. Dragged up, as they say, “by 
the hair of the head,” he cultivated 
an ambition to avoid the waste of 
cheap energy among the common 
hordes at their low rates. He was 
out to pigeon-hole for the future, an 
ideal slant. Despising the industrial 
pursuits within his reach and qualifi- 
cations, he employed his talents in 
organizing a social and athletic club, 
rather extensive and influential after 
a time—dancing, boxing, cards, pool; 
suckers roped, occasionally, and 
cheated. 

Now and then torrid females, be- 
hind the barred doors of that club, 
gave nasty exhibitions to depraved 
audiences that paid plenty to see such. 
This club was exempt from police 
raids as it was named after an alder- 
man. It earned enough on such ex- 
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hibitions, public dances, boxing bouts, 
and with political donations, to sup- 
port Garr and a few others of the 
inner clan in idleness. 

Garr, ever alert to gain advantage, 
neatly undermined his pals in gaining 
political favor. His name went on 
the public payroll for services un- 
rendered. Then he secured a nomi- 
nation for a minor office for which he 
was elected. From that, this hot 
mixer graduated conman, with show- 
ers of “bull” and “con” to spray, 
soared to higher offices and became a 
party chief in the city, county and 
state. His beneficiaries by him 
wedged into fancy political berths, be- 
came his historians, prophets and 
biographers; and they recorded that 
“De only way yiz can do de works 
(Garr) fur dat office iz shoot him.” 

The more logical and learned 
classed him as a philanthropist. He 
was never known to ditch a “heeler” 
for carfare. For the preferred he 
went to notable extremes, bought 
them a drink, a red-hot and a bun with 
a great flourish of liberality. Well, 
Garr, was the real works, most highly 
esteemed by the overfed preachers 
whose collection lists Garr always 
topped with stolen money. Outside 
of this, Garr’s charity was little more 
than hokum. He had every opportu- 
nity to show some philanthropy for 
the Ripply orphans, whose father did 
much to give him (Garr) a foothold 
in politics, to defend his actions, and 
who actually lost his life in defense of 
his chief. 

Pity was seldom generated in that 
section, for everyone had troubles of 
his own; but there was one couple that 
had pity to bestow, Pipes Donovan, 
the plumber, and his wife. Early one 
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frosty morning Pipes hurried to his 
truck in the yard and found a half- 
perished boy, head resting on the tool 
bag filled with files, saws and 
wrenches. The boy’s body was al- 
most rigid, he was speechless and 
apparently dying. After a week in 
the comfortable home of the good 
plumber and through the constant 
attention of his devoted wife, with 
the contributed services and remedies 
of the wholehearted Dr. Prescott, 
Frank Ripply was restored. 

The story spread. Garr was cen- 
sured and his popularity began to 
wane. He must begin to repair his 
fences or loose the Reservation, so his 
appointed delegate, a fat preacher, 
invaded the Donovan home to see and 
sympathize—if you can believe—if 
anything more could be done for lit- 
tle Frank. But the visit proved be- 
fore it ended to be a spying expedi- 
tion and a mission to absolve the 
greed and kindle the virtues of Garr. 
“That will be all of that,” warned 
Donovan, “‘we’ll house and feed little 
Frank; but Garr must do something 
for the Ripply orphans or I'll make a 
political issue of it and he’ll lose at 
least the Reservation. This is what 
you came here to learn. You are 
more interested in the perpetuation 
of Garr’s power than you are in the 
welfare of little Frank. Convey the 
news to Garr and don’t return here 
without an invitation.” 

Garr bitterly surrendered so far as 
to buy Frank clothing and _ shoes. 
The boy went to school. He loved 
and rendered many little services to 
the Donovans, and grew up to be 
a prided, obedient character. Garr 
never fully recovered his popularity 
in the Reservation and remained bit- 
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ter against the unoffending Frank, 
supposedly responsible for it. Young 
Ripply, like his father, was fearless; 
and patience fails to become a virtue 
when one is constantly referred to 
as the “snake.” Frank was no 
“snake” but Garr and his clique 
branded him such until one night 
Frank with a bunch of friends entered 
a Garr meeting. 

In his speech Garr said, “We are 
going over big this time. Even the 
Reversation’s “snake” is trying to 
crawl back into the fold.” Cooly, 
Frank made his way to the platform. 
“Ah! here he comes to say a few 
words for the best guy in these dig- 
gings, the guy that stuck with you 
guys, that’s Dennis Brian Garr, see. 
That’s me! and don’t forget on elec- 
tion day. Get me?” 

“Gentlemen.” The pathos of 
Frank’s voice was touching, “I have 
been wrongfully assailed—” ‘Don’t 
cry about it,” belched Garr in inter- 
ruption. ‘Take off your coat, Garr,” 
ordered Frank. Garr gapped. “Take 
off your coat, Garr; we’ll entertain 
the audience a bit.” Garr blinked. 
“Take it off, you piker,’”’ roared the 
audience coming to its feet. Garr’s 
friends tried to stem the tide. Garr 
had to remove his coat. Frank 
stepped before him and sparred for 
an opening which was hard to find, 
for Garr was a battler with reputa- 
tion. But the opening came and 
Frank sent Garr reeling across the 
platform. It was a real battle; and 


Garr, with every advantage but ten 
years difference in age, suffered as 
neat a walloping as any could ad- 
minister—as well as a staggering 
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defeat on election day at the hands 
of the voters of the Reservation. 

Smouldering bitterness, mostly in 
Garr’s breast, prevailed for years. 
There was no comeback for him in 
the Reservation and hints were floated 
that Frank Ripply’s body, like his 
father’s, would be found in some 
alley. Little chance, for Frank was 
no prowler in places visited by Garr’s 
intemperate tribes. He was a sensi- 
ble boy and adored the company and 
home of the Donovans for whom he 
worked. 

Uncle Sam was preparing for war 
and Frank Ripply enlisted after a sad 
farewell with the Donovans and his 
sister Betty. Garr stayed home to 
slam, skin and plot. He might now 
wag his way back to favor in the 
Reservation. Politicians don’t fight 
for a country, they are practically 
exempt; they must stay home to col- 
lect the spoils. If politicians who 
start all wars were forced by the citi- 
zens to do the fighting, there would 
be no wars. 





* * * 


IN A FRONT TRENCH on the other 
side, Frank’s breast swelled as he 
watched the Stars and Stripes floating 
on the breeze. The band struck up 
“America” and he was thrilled, and 
hummed: “Our father’s God, to 
Thee, Author of Liberty, to Thee we 
sing; long may our land be bright 
with freedom’s holy light; protect us 
by thy might, Great God, our King.” 
To Garr and his kind the National 
Anthem meant nothing. They could 
listen to it for hours without a tremor 
of feeling, and shouted acclaim only 
when compelled to do so for show. 
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They had one idea of the national, 
state and city institutions, and that 
was that they were things created 
only for politicians to exploit. But to 
Frank Ripply they meant pride, de- 
votion and “freedom’s holy light.” 

The band ceased playing. Frank 
sprang from the trench, over the top 
to a little sheltering mound. Shells 
and lead came in torrents for a car- 
nival of death and gore. ‘“‘Come back! 
Come back,” roared the officer; “‘it’s 
suicide!” Orders ignored, many other 
Americans sprang from the trenches, 
followed by Australians and Cana- 
dians. “Come back! Come back!” 
frantically screamed the officers. 
“Hell with that story,” yelled Frank, 
“you come on and finish the job; 
Americans never did and never will 
back up.” 

“Crazy Americans,” moaned a 
French officer, wringing his hands 
and scurrying about in bewildered de- 
spair. ‘Crazy Americans, you'll be 
all killed as fast as you come.” “‘Hug- 
ging trenches ain’t fighting, Frenchies; 
come on and fight, finish the job!” 
The battle raged with fury; the earth 
and sky was aflame; shrieks, moans, 
blood, and bodies were what God’s 
supposed most perfected creatures on 
earth were dealing out to each other 
in their desperate contest. 

Finally the enemy’s supposed im- 
pregnable lines broke in wild disorder. 
They were held until the American 
kids led the way to break them. The 
enemy, with chattering teeth, was re- 
treating in wild dismay. Their sup- 
posed and flaunted military master- 
ship was broken by the lead of raw, 
nervy American kids. The world’s 
most noted and boasted military tyr- 


anny was wrecked by the first real 
advance of American kids. What 
would have happened if the American 
men had come on, infuriated over the 
loss of their kids, to wreck vengeance, 
and could not have been stopped? 
Complete extermination, probably. 
Some of these wars will yet begin and 
end with the extermination of the poli- 
ticians that start them. 

America, for some recent years, 
petted, obeyed, honored a gulfy, chat- 
tering, fantastic, self-set, windjam- 
ming politician. Leveled, with all his 
other supposed great gifts and at- 
tributes, his spluttering soul and 
drafty mind, oversaturated and floun- 
dering under his enigmatic delusions, 
presumed to elaborate on his military 
resourcefulness and prophetic scope. 
He whispered, it was claimed, into 
the Kaiser’s ear at a German military 
review that: “Those passing troops 
with their wonderful equipment could 
conquer the world.” The poor Kaiser 
believed him, tried it, and lost his 
own throne, discarded, disgraced, 
scorned by the world. 

Our uncaged, bombastic prophet, 
reeling under the inflame of imperial 
hospitality, paid for his entertainment 
with a reckless opinion, for he had no 
other to offer. He was grossly in- 
sulting the land that honored him, 
because his principle and brains were 
bluster, and encouraging an equally 
stupid listener to start something that 
he failed to cash in on. 

“And those troops could lick the 
world, could they? Why, when the 
test came they could not stand the 
first shock of the American kids. Ah, 
America, your bogus prophets and 
tin-rattle politicians have cost you 
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plenty—prophets, falling back with 
their prophecies, ghastly tokens, the 
pendants of their pilfered savant 
garbs cannot be tied, and fall, in time, 
with a sodden thud. Poor, misguided 
America! So jubilant, honoring, con- 
fiding, with your unrestrained bogus 
sages, nursed pets of the party, dizzy 
windjammers blown over to rule with 
gang-party methods, passing prattle 
for wisdom behind the fortified lines 
of party feudalism with two conten- 
tions to create an issue. Have pa- 
tience; you rasping, romping, grum- 
bling shop worms and _ heck-highed 
rubes, justice is coming! What's that? 
“Pat Patience and Cad Justice are 
the two most widely known fugitives.” 
Well! they’ve not been nationalized, 
naturalized, and seldom are recog- 
nized. Justice lives in a castle that 
Patience can not find to explore. 

Justice, long before Adam met Eve, 
married Aggie Gain and they dished 
out endowments on a commission 
basis. Their largest crops come from 
the political field. Millions have 
sought justice for decades but failed 
to locate him, for Aggie Gain had the 
old stiff in the nursery polishing his 
promises. You grumblers should be 
well used to the peculiar ways of old 
Justice by this time. It’s cruel to call 
the poor old pelican a picromel vam- 
pire even if you did wait until your 
dying day for his consideration. He 
did a lot for Garr and the big splut- 
ter that made prophecy for the 
Kaiser’s toy army. 


x* * * 
THE PALE moonlight spread a hal- 


lowed glow through the hospital win- 
dow and revealed Frank Ripply feebly 
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gasping for breath. He was torn, 
shattered and blind. The pure- 
skinned golden-haired Swedish nurse, 
one of God’s most human creations 
on earth, tiptoed to the bed, scanned 
the ashen face and moved to the win- 
dow to shed her sobs and tears. Her 
patient was dying like a baby, with a 
smile on his lips. 

A few blocks away troops were 
passing—endless lines of troops, regi- 
ments, brigades, divisions—to pass 
far beyond the lines broken by the 
dash of the hero dying on that bed. 
His comrades, dying, dead and man- 
gled, filled the hospitals and morgues. 
But the forces of the Allies were ad- 
vancing, the first real advance to the 
end; and they could not see, could not 
hear, the thousands tell the cause of 
this advance, this victory, the end, 
possibly, the relief from hell’s tortur- 
ing anguish of war, the salvation of 
countless lives, the suspension of grief, 
and the joys of the loved ones at 
home and the peace of the world. 

And the troops kept marching on, 
hour after hour, in this mighty ad- 
vance. The waning moonlight kissed 
the beloved Colors, the Colors of our 
America; and most every band played 
“America.” America—that name 
struck terror in the hearts of the re- 
treating foes; to them it means sur- 
render, for they can never conquer 
America. 

Again, the golden-haired nurse 
wiped the cold, clamy sweat with 
an angel’s touch from the face, almost 
rigid, of her noble patient. She tip- 
toed back to the open window and 
suddenly the bugler’s shrill message 
halted the lines. Attention! The 
gunstocks hit the ground and heads 
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were bared. Some commander was 
pointing toward the hospital—he has 
told. The air was churned with cheer 
after cheer from many thousands of 
throats blocks away. Frank and his 
comrades were being honored with 
wild acclaim, but they could not see 
or could not hear—a tribute to the 
dying and an honor to the dead. 

“America,” a mighty American 
band of their own Americans blared 
out “America,” but they could not 
hear, could not see. But the Swedish 
nurse stood at the window, facing the 
honoring forces, and sobbed out; 
“My country, ’tis of thee, sweet land 
of liberty, of thee I sing, land where 
my fathers died, land of the pilgrims’ 
pride, from every mountainside let 
freedom ring.” 

Her voice quivered and broke into 
louder sobs, her body shook with 
emotion as if responding to the strains 
of the second verse that her lips could 
not utter. But she struggled to sing 


those fervent words and put the em- 
phasis of a sorrowful soul into the 
stirring strains of the melody. Like 
the chant of a sacred benediction for 
the hero gasping on the bed, she strug- 
gled to continue: 

“Tet music swell the breeze, and 
ring from all the trees sweet free- 
dom’s song; let mortal tongues awake, 
let all that breathe partake, let rocks 
their silence break—the sound pro- 
long.” 

She sank to the rocker and softly 
cried out the last verse, in tribute to 
the country of her selection but not 
yet her own, in tribute to its noble 
heroes that ever gallantly responded 
in the call of freedom. Her eloquent 
emotion expressed a devotion that 
only the most lofty sense could feel 
and express as she did. Patriotism to 
her was not only the love of one’s 
country but all the staggering sacri- 
fices that go with it—not patriotism 
for profit. (To be continued) 


THE SCEPTIC 


Give me October for my sorrow’s slaking— 
Dark ragged dahlias colored like ripe plums, 
Wine-crimson dahlias; and chrysanthemums 

Of heavy gold bowing frail stalks to breaking— 
And you may have all April for the taking, 
Her misty blossoms and her rain’s faint drums: 
Give me smoke-savored autumn that benumbs 
With rich sufficiency the spirit’s aching. 


I set no store by promises—I ask 

Maturity—my teeth within the fruit— 

Comfort that ripeness and completion bring 

More real than the pale illusive mask, 

Than the brief solace of the furtive bruit, 

The chilly, mocking reticence, of spring. 

Joan Ramsay. 




















FACTS IN FIGURES 


UNEMPLOYMENT A BAR TO PROSPERITY 


E hear a great deal about 

unemployment, but few peo- 

ple realize what seasonal 
changes in industry actually mean to 
wage-earners. Reports on unem- 
ployment do not tell much unless we 
know what happens to the workers 
who lose their jobs, and how unem- 
ployment affects our whole social and 
economic development. 

Research has shown, what every 
worker knows in these days of ma- 
chine development, that it is not easy 
to find a new job. A worker laid off 
has about a fifty-fifty chance of finding 
new work within 3 months; he may 
find work in that time, but he is a little 
more likely to be still looking for a 
job at the end of the 3 months and 
many are still out of work 5 or 6 
months after. 

To anyone unfamiliar with the sit- 
uation this statement sounds exag- 
gerated. It is hard to believe that it 
actually takes the average unemployed 
worker 3 months to find new work. 
But this was found to be the case in a 
careful and impartial study of 750 
workers laid off in 3 industrial cities. 
The investigation was carried on by 
trained investigators of the Brook- 
ings Institution, and the facts were 
gathered in 1928, a prosperous year 
when we had no depression problems. 

At the end of one month’s unem- 
ployment, the survey shows, for every 


man who had found new work, 8 were 
still unemployed; by the second 
month, 3 were still out of work for 
every one who had found a job. 
Temporary work to tide over this pe- 
riod was also extremely hard to find. 
Of the 750 workers, only one in three 
was able to earn, and the work they 
found was usually odd jobs, such as 
distributing circulars, mowing lawns, 
clerking in stores on Saturdays, which 
brought little income. 

What of the others who could not 
find any temporary work at all? 
Nearly all began by drawing out their 
savings—if they had a savings ac- 
count. Then the family crowded 
into fewer rooms so as to take in 
roomers. In some cases, another 
member of the family worked and 
brought in a little income; but work 
was hard to find for mothers and chil- 
dren as well as fathers, and only one 
wife in ten found work. 

These meager helps were inade- 
quate to meet the emergency. One 
family in every five had to appeal to 
charity (and this was in a prosperous 
year) ; one in every three ran up debts 
at the grocer’s or elsewhere. It goes 
without saying that all cut down on 
food, even below the necessaries for 
health, made old clothes last and did 
without everything they could possibly 
spare. 
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THE ABOVE REPORT is given to 
show how extremely difficult it is for 
any man laid off from his job to find 
new work or even temporary work to 
make up for his complete loss of in- 
come. 

Figures gathered by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago give some 
very enlightening facts about the ex- 
tent of unemployment and the actual 
losses to workers. They cover 58 
firms employing nearly 33,000 work- 
ers in lowa, Indiana and Michigan. 

These firms employed 32,782 work- 
ers for at least 6 months in 1929. 
Since these men and women were 
needed for half a year or more, they 
depended on these firms for their main 
source of support. We know from 
the figures above what lay-off meant 
for them, even if it lasted only a few 
months. Their standard of living 
depended on the work these firms 
could give. Even in prosperous times 
they earned less than $33 a week, on 
the average, which meant scanty pro- 
vision even for the necessaries of life, 
let alone savings. 

Of all who worked 6 months, 410 
lost a month’s work in February 
before the busy season began. With 
March, the firms started to take on 
workers, and by April the full force 
was busy, with about 500 extras 
working as well. The busy half year 


was from April to September, and for 
these months at least 32,782 were 
constantly at work. 

In October, the winter dull season 
began, accentuated somewhat this 
year by business depression. 
followed quickly. 


Lay-offs 
In October, 1,400 
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A Few Cold Facts 


lost their jobs; in November nearly 
1,000 more and in December another 
930. In all, 3,393 men and women 
were thrown out of work. The 
average loss of income for each per- 
son was as follows: 


1,472 lost $400 each 
990 lost $266 each 
931 lost $114 each. 


These were serious losses indeed 
for wage-earners whose average in- 
come had been only $32.94 in the 6 
months they worked. 

Beside those who were laid off, even 
those who were at work lost heavily 
through part-time unemployment. 
As the winter dull season advanced in 
November and December, workers 
lost an average of 5% hours a week 
through part-time work. This meant 
a loss of $3.36 for each, or about $30 
for these two dull months. Since 
wage scales were not changed, these 
losses were due entirely to reduced 
working hours. 

We have thus far discussed only 
seasonal unemployment. The ex- 
ample given above is probably as good 
a representation as can be had of what 
usually happens in a normal business 
year. The year 1929 was unusually 
prosperous in the first 8 months, so 
that the summer dull season was less 
severe than usual, but this was made 
up by the winter dull season which 
was probably a little more severe. 
On the whole the figures give a very 
fair picture of the losses workers 
usually suffer from unemployment and 
part-time work every year. 














UNEMPLOYMENT MEANS HUMAN DETERIORATION 
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Workers Bear the Brunt of Depression 


BusINEss depression always means 
income loss through unemployment 
and reduced working hours, usually 
through wage cuts also. This year, 
however, wage reductions have been 
far fewer than usual. 

The 58 firms, like others who co- 
operated in President Hoover's efforts 
to maintain wages, made no general 
reductions in wage rates. In fact 
their wage scales per hour were a 
fraction of a cent higher in 1930 than 
1929 (first 7 months). 

But workers’ incomes were reduced 
in other ways. Approximately 5,500 
were laid off, losing their entire in- 
come—over $900 each for the first 
7 months. The rest, although they 
kept their jobs, lost heavily through 
reduced working time. For all the 
firms working time was reduced an 
average of 334 hours a week, bring- 
ing a reduction in workers’ income of 
$2 a week on the average. For a 


Unemployment Means 


THE FIGURES ABOVE give a fair 
idea of what happens every year in 
thousands of industrial firms through 
seasonal changes, and every few years 
in a more intense degree through busi- 
ness depression. This problem of 
unemployment is so constant and far- 
reaching that millions of wage-earners 
suffer continually. If the tragedy of 
lay-off were only an occasional emer- 
gency it would be terrible enough. 
But when it comes again and again 
year after year for hundreds of thou- 
sands, is it any wonder that workers 


man who earns less than $33, $2 a 
week means a great deal, especially if 
the reduction keeps on for some time. 
This year the total loss for each wage- 
earner through part-time unemploy- 
ment was $60 in the first seven 
months. 

Through these lay-offs and part- 
time work, the purchasing power of 
nearly 33,000 workers was reduced 
22 per cent from January to July, 
1930. This meant a total loss of 
nearly $7,000,000 ($6,998,000) in 
wages for the employees of these 58 
firms. 

A seven million dollar reduction in 
the money available to buy mer- 
chandise and keep business moving 
was a very serious business loss to the 
communities where these workers 
lived. No wonder depression spread! 
And this is only a small example of 
what happened all over the United 
States and Canada this year. 


Human Deterioration 


lose hope, that despair sets in, that 
they are open minded to any propa- 
ganda, however revolutionary, that 
seems to promise betterment? 
Every period of unemployment 
means debts, loss of savings, weakened 
health from undernourishment and 
other losses for a worker’s family. 
Children leave school to work, hopes 
for betterment based on the savings 
account are permanently abandoned, 
living standards are lowered and it is 
often months or even years before 
they can be reestablished. Too often 
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the family never recovers. The dis- 
couragement, the sense of futility and 
injustice when one has given one’s 
best to a job only to be laid off, work 
a permanent change in a workman’s 
outlook on life. The human deteri- 
oration resulting from unemployment 
is one of the major problems of our 
age. 

Simply through dull seasons in in- 
dustry, 32,782 workers lost $2,500,- 


000 in one year, 3,803 lost from $100 
to $400 each through unemployment, 
and those who kept their jobs lost $38 
each through part-time work. From 
business depression, 33,000 workers 
lost $7,000,000 through unemploy- 
ment in 7 months; 5,466 lost over 
$900 each. And those who kept their 
jobs lost an average of $60 each 
from part-time work—a total of 
$1,650,000. 


Remedies 


THE PROBLEM of seasonal unem- 
ployment can be solved if industrial 
executives and labor representatives 
put their minds to it. Numerous ex- 
amples of firms who now employ a 
steady work force the year round al- 
though their business is seasonal prove 
this beyond a doubt. 

If wages were paid on a yearly in- 
stead of a weekly basis, a powerful 
incentive to stabilize work would be 
provided. A yearly wage would give 
workers a steady income and assur- 
ance that they could count on the same 
standard of living throughout the 
year. It would take away the terror 
of seasonal lay-off which lurks at the 
back of every worker’s mind. 

There is much interest in the yearly 
wage throughout the ranks of labor. 
Its establishment in any firm will be 
an important step toward the control 
of seasonal unemployment. 

The control of business depres- 
sions, and the unemployment resulting 
from this cause is a difficult problem. 


It involves economic mechanisms 
which must be developed over a pe- 
riod of time. But in the meantime, 
the present situation could be substan- 
tially improved if firms provided for 
their wage-earners as they do for 
their stockholders, by laying aside re- 
serve funds to maintain payments. 

In the first 6 months of 1930 divi- 
dend payments of industrial firms 
were actually 28 per cent higher than 
last year, although firms were earn- 
ing distinctly less. Reserve funds 
similar to those which keep up high 
dividend payments in times of dull 
business could be established to main- 
tain wages. If provision were thus 
made to maintain wage payments, 
firms would discover useful ways 
workers’ labor could be applied, even 
if there was less work needed in pro- 
duction. The maintenance of work- 
ers’ buying power and their continu- 
ing labor in creating wealth would 
greatly lessen the severity of business 
depression. 
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EMPLOYMENT BETTER 


brighter this last month. 
Shops, stores and railroads are 
taking on more workers. As yet no 
one can tell surely whether this im- 
provement means a definite uptrend 
in business or is only seasonal, but it 
seems likely that better times are not 
far off. 
A considerable number of union 


B wsisieer reports have been 


members out of work in August went 
back to their jobs in September. 
While 22 per cent were unemployed 
in August, only 21 per cent were out 
in the first weeks of September. The 
improvement was quite general, but 
in a few trades unemployment was 
still increasing. A few building 
tradesmen went back to work and un- 
employment decreased from 39 to 38 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 
Per cent of Union Members Unemployed 


All Building Printing Metal All Other 
Year Month Trades Trades Trades Trades Trades 
Er ee eee 18 36 4 18 
EES Espen, eee re 18 39 5 16 
GE c.44an cadence weme mek ak 18 38 5 13 
EES RE ee Se Ce eee ae 16 32 5 12 
Eee ery ener paras 13 25 4 12 
<b chewakensend Woden cade 11 22 4 10 
nes cuen wae whhaes aaa 12 24 5 13 
RS ae ae ee 9 19 5 9 
Ns . stncncbeaessweud seas 10 22 5 8 
ee eee ee 9 18 5 8 
NG 6 can ake eahege emake 10 21 4 7 
RE ee eee ee 13 23 3 7 
ee acc ckeseeeeadaaesee 15 30 4 8 
i i. aatembade enn cakes 15 33 5 8 
ils kre hs cece Rikwinaiaiets 14 34 5 7 
le a catia cal 12 29 4 6 
DEE cutecine en dsiiewemmmewent 11 26 3 5 
EEE Pre eee 9 19 3 5 
a cekiiedsuh sew necks eins 16 4 6 
DS «+ Lcbtededasaanphwmewns 9 18 4 7 
NS wien hkendce ke eek 10 21 3 7 
ee ee eere eaee 11 22 4 7 
cc ncmennkhetenkne 12 23 4 8 
eee 16 32 4 11 10 
EE hint awiencpe acd ewaunens 20 38 5 15 12 
Dc s<tGsessaveauatesewes 22 43 5 18 13 
es eee 21 41 6 18 13 
i ie a ee a 21 40 6 19 12 
acc tate ek otasueadeeaeanewe 20 37 6 19 13 
NR aot a aE Ba 20 37 6 19 14 
SS fa he ae oes Seis ls 22 39 7 21 16 
eee ic eee eae 22 39 8 20 16 
do cs cengiee seaanswe 21 38 8 23 14 





For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, AMERICAN 


FEDERATIONIST. 
* Preliminary. 
* Revised. 
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Unemployment in Cities’ 

All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 

members increase members increase members increase 

unem- (+) or unem- (+) or unem- (+) or 

ployed decrease ployed decrease ployed decrease 
(—) (—) (—) 

September Since September Since September Since 

1930 August 1930 August 1930 August 
ET ee 13 0 49 +9 6 —14 
0 20 +5 62 +10 15 +7 
Birmingham, Ala............. 26 -7 62 0 14 —12 
gone ic tcveeee es 24 —4 39 — 2 12 —14 
§ 5 aes 19 —10 34 — 3 14 —12 
OS Sree 24 —4 56 0 12 0 
Comemnnett, Giles. ............ 14 —18 29 —19 6 —14 
Cleveland, Ohio............. 25 -—7 41 - 5 10 —23 
So ee 21 -9 36 — 3 14 —12 
ee 29 +4 57 + 6 17 + 6 
Jersey City, N. J............. 26 =< 40 +14 19 —14 
Los Angeles, Calif............ 20 0 32 0 16 0 
Milwaukee, Wisc............. 10 —17 26 —4 6 0 
Minneapolis, Minn........... 18 +20 34 +17 13 +8 
Os esse vecesove- 23 — 8 29 0 20 —13 
EEE 9 +29 24 +60 4 0 
Bais ieesd sees es 20 - 5 40 +8 10 —23 
Philadelphia, Pa............. 25? —4 36 — 3 23? 0 
ee 19 —10 30 —17 11 +10 
San Antonio, Texas.......... 9 —10 29 +4 4 —20 
San Francisco, Calif.......... 15 +15 40 +8 12 +9 
eS err 14 0 36 + 6 8 0 
SS err re 11 — 8 20 —23 7 0 
Co ere 7 0 23 + 5 3 0 


1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 
* Last month’s figure was revised on further information, making the general unemployment for 


Philadelphia lower in August. 


per cent. In printing there was an 
improvement in most cities, but in 
New York the situation was much 
worse than in August, so that the fig- 
ure for the country as a whole shows 
no change and 8 per cent are still out 
of work. In metal trades conditions 
are worse in several cities, and un- 
employment has increased from 20 to 
23 per cent. : 

But in other trades there are some 
marked improvements. Textile and 


garment workers are getting back to 
work for the fall busy season, with an 
18 per cent improvement in employ- 
Cool weather and prepara- 


ment. 


tions for fall openings provide work 
in theaters and moving-picture houses, 
and some musicians are finding more 
employment. In manufacturing and 
service industries and in truck-driv- 
ing and delivery trades more are back 
at work; and in the shipping and sea 
trades, except in one city, employ- 
ment is better. On the railroads 
there are improvements except in 
Chicago. 

Fifteen cities reported conditions 
better in September, four had no 
change and only five had more out of 
work. This is the best report since 
May. 
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THe Mopern Worker, by Mildred J. 
Wiese and Ruth Reticker. Macmillan, 
Textbooks in the Social Studies. 610 pp. 
Reviewed by Dr. Mollie Ray Carroll, 
University of Chicago Settlement. 


This excellent volume, comprising one of 
the series of texts edited by Professors 
Marshall and Lyon and showing their bril- 
liant and sane method of presenting mate- 
rial in the social sciences, can not be too 
highly recommended to the intelligent and 
thoughtful trade-unionist who wants a 
broad basis for understanding labor prob- 
lems. The book was designed for use in 
the junior college or the worker’s education 
class, but it is admirably suited for indi- 
vidual study. 

Part I considers the problems created by 
the need for working together in an eco- 
nomic organization. Part II shows the rise 
of industry in the modern nation and the 
role of the present-day worker in the United 
States. It pictures institutions which exist 
in our modern order, whether they are 
hangovers from an earlier type of economic 
society or are the product of present large- 
scale, impersonal production. ‘The effect 
upon the worker of change from simple 
frontier life to our modern high-powered 
civilization is clearly shown. The reviewer 
has never seen the consequences of modern 
industry more simply and concisely summed 
up in so few paragraphs. 

Part III shows the worker in a market 
society, for after all the great question is 
how to market his labor. Wages, job-find- 
ing and unemployment are handled clearly 
and practically. The discussion of wage 
rates and policies, of standards of living, of 
hours and new demands for the shorter 
work day and work week, of women’s work, 
of unemployment, of employment agencies, 


apprenticeship and vocational guidance, are 
especially well done. 

Part IV, which treats the employer’s rela- 
tionship to the worker, gives a sane presen- 
tation of the company union and of union- 
management cooperation. Part V deals with 
public aspects of the labor problem, legisla- 
tion affecting labor, international labor 
regulation and trends in labor legislation. 

The book is profusely and excellently 
illustrated. Leading questions are placed 
at the beginning and summary ones at the 
end of each chapter. There is a good, brief 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. 
The style is direct and readable. Even the 
type is chosen with a view to making reading 
pleasurable. The book can be warmly 
recommended. 


America Looxs AsroaD: THE New Eco- 
nomic Horizons, by Paul M. Mazur. 
The Viking Press, New York. 1930. 
Price, $3. Reviewed by Louise Stitt, 
Ohio State University. 


When Mr. Mazur, the author of “Amer- 
ica Looks Abroad,” says that America’s hope 
of disposing of her enormous product, or 
the goods which she is capable of producing, 
lies in world trade, he does not ignore the 
fact that there are millions of people in 
America who have the capacity and desire 
to consume more goods. But, -as he states 
early in his book, “tremendous changes and 
developments in the economic system” must 
take place before income will be so dis- 
tributed that American markets can be 
extensively increased, and these changes will 
take a long time. In the meantime we must 
look abroad for purchasers of our goods. 
But as America scrutinizes her foreign 
neighbors and analyzes her relations with 
them she finds, lying in the way of her sell- 
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ing foreigners the goods they so desperately 
need and which she is in a position so cheaply 
to produce, difficulties of which the layman 
—for whom this book is written—would 
never dream. 

In the first place America is in the anoma- 
lous position of enjoying an enormous bal- 
ance of exports over imports and at the 
same time of being a creditor nation. Now 
by all the rules of arithmetic, exports (vis- 
ible and invisible) must balance imports 
(visible and invisible). If we sell Europe 
five billion dollars worth of goods and she 
furnishes our tourists with five billion dol- 
lars worth of services, our visible exports 
have been balanced by our invisible imports, 
and all is well. But when we get into a 
position where Europe owes us much more 
than we owe Europe, either we must take 
the balance in gold or we must take it in 
goods. Since the War we have been ena- 
bling Europe to pay for the billions of dollars 
worth of goods which we have been selling 
her by lending her the funds with which to 
buy. Therefore we have been able for ten 
years to maintain the necessary arithmetical 
balance. But this lending can not go on for- 
ever, because eventually the interest on these 
loans plus the amount due us for our exports 
is going to be greater each year than the 
amount of the new loans we are willing to 
make to Europe. Then goods or gold must 
come in. 

If Europe should send us enough gold to 
meet her obligations, prices in this country 
will rise so that buying here will be less 
profitable than buying elsewhere and we 
will lose some of our export trade which 
is just what we do not want. Besides there 
is not enough gold in Europe to meet 
Europe’s obligations to America. The only 
alternative is for us to accept goods from 
Europe. But America never has believed 
in receiving foreign imports if she can keep 
them out. The Hawley-Smoot tariff law 
just passed is evidence that America has 
not changed her mind on this matter. Mr. 
Mazur’s subtle and penetrating arguments 
to the effect that America must modify her 
tariff policy if she is to retain her foreign 
markets and at the same time permit Europe 
to pay the debt to us which we insist must 


be paid is one of the ablest portions of the 
book, and will abundantly reward anyone's 
careful reading. Our desire is not only to 
keep the export trade which we have but to 
increase it. If in order to do this, it will 
be necessary to accept greater and greater 
quantities of goods from Europe this is all 
to America’s advantage. Because more 
goods to consume are certainly better than 
fewer goods, no matter where they come 
from, and if we can use our labor to pro- 
duce one type of goods for which we accept 
in exchange another type from Europe we, 
as well as Europe, are the gainers. 

So far we have described but one horn 
of the dilemma, namely America’s unwill- 
ingness to accept an inevitable increase in 
imports from Europe. The European horn 
consists of Europe’s difficulty in producing 
goods which she can advantageously compete 
with America in selling, Mr. Mazur sug- 
gests that Europe look toward America to 
find a solution for this predicament. Europe 
since the War has constantly preached thrift 
in order that she might save a surplus of 
goods to sell abroad. The author suggests 
that her salvation lies in mass production 
which will mean lower unit costs. But in 
order to make mass production pay she must 
accept the American democratic philosophy 
of consumption, and abandon her idea that 
it is unseemly for the working classes to 
consume goods that for centuries have been 
considered the exclusive privilege of the so- 
called upper classes to enjoy. She must 
pay higher wages; and resort to installment 
buying in order that the desires of her people 
may take the form of effective demand. If 
Europe will exploit her home markets, re- 
sort to mass production, and thus reduce 
her costs, she will not only be able to pro- 
duce a surplus which she can sell profitably 
to America, but she will be able to buy from 
America without first borrowing. Thus 
both America and Europe will be benefited. 

“America Looks Abroad” is a fascinating 
analysis of America’s present-day economic 
problems. A reader who approaches the 
book for the purpose of discovering why 
America should look abroad, finds himself 
temporarily forgetful of the main theme 
and absorbed in a graphic description of the 
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recent stock-market crash, or in a discussion 
of the payment of war debts, or the possi- 
bility of the birth of a United States of 
Europe. These and many other matters 
the author finds it necessary to discuss in 
order to point to what seems to him Amer- 
ica’s only way out. His solution is a prac- 
tical and extremely materialistic one, but 
that he is not unaware that man’s “better 
life’ depends upon something more than 
the consumption of goods, can be demon- 
strated by the following quotation: “There 
is the fear, often expressed, that man’s hap- 
piness and peace of mind may become too 
dependent upon the possession of material 
things. . . . But opposite expectations 
seem at least equally valid. For surely, if 
as a result of a new philosophy of con- 
sumption there comes an era of greater 
European prosperity, the benefits of that 
prosperity need not be limited to a fuller 
pig trough of consumption. Even in Amer- 
ica, with its youth and poorer cultural herit- 
age, economic progress is bringing something 
more than material wellbeing. In America 
the past two decades, it is safe to say, have 
been fruitful of better novels, poems, and 
architecture than practically any other 
twenty years in the history of the nation. 

With men better fed and clothed, 
with people engaged fewer hours in the 
tasks of production, bread alone should 
assume less importance in the range of 
human affairs for a majority of the people.” 


Tue Lire aNnD WorK oF Meyer LonDoNn 
(an East Side epic) by Harry Rogoff. 
The Vanguard Press, New York. Re- 
viewed by Henry L. Slobodin. 


In a few years three million Jews were 
precipitated headlong from the sleepy, back- 
ward communities of Poland and Lithu- 
ania into the bewildering vortex of the New 
World. For the immigrants it was a soul- 
stirring event. The country hardly noticed 
it. When Meyer London, as the only so- 
cialist elected by a Jewish electorate pre- 
sented his election certificate to the House 
of Representatives, the country took notice 
and muttered its disapproval of the alien 
electorate and its alien doctrine. 

In the great shadow cast by the American 


commonwealth, the formation of the Jewish 
community passed unnoticed. Rogoff’s 
“Life and Work of Meyer London” por- 
trays one phase in the process of crystalliza- 
tion of an alien and amorphous human mass 
into American society. 

The Jew came to America strange in ap- 
pearance and tongue, yet he had one distinct 
advantage. He forsook completely his old 
habitat, where he was never permitted to 
make a home. And when the Jew settled 
here, he was not hyphenated in his adher- 
ence to his new home. He owed no double 
allegiance. He had no “ould sod,” “‘vater- 
land” or “‘patrie” to hanker after. Such as 
he was, he was all here. He brought with 
him somewhat exalted notions of life in the 
United States. These were speedily shat- 
tered. The environment into which he was 
precipitated shocked him by its sordid real- 
ity. His immediate experiences in the East 
Side of New York were terrifying. He 
expected better economic conditions and a 
cleaner life. America sent him to live in 
filthy, dark tenements reeking with vice and 
crime. It put him into crowded, unsanitary 
sweatshops where he was ruthlessly ex- 
ploited. On all sides he saw the most loath- 
some political corruption. For this was the 
era of the cadet and the pimp in politics on 
the East Side, ruled by Silver Dollar Smith. 
Yet beyond this lecherous mass of corrup- 
tion, the Jew did not lose sight of the greater 
and better America. 

In this greater vision the Jew has been 
helped by a group of intellectuals in his own 
midst. Indoctrinated with socialism on the 
other side, they looked to America as the 
promised land. ‘The social experiment of 
Brook Farm has not yet been forgotten. 
Some of the great Americans who advocated 
and worked for an ideal commonwealth 
were still living. Charles Dana was editing 
a newspaper. The influence of Brisbane 
was yet felt. They read Hawthorne’s 
“Blythedale Romance.” William Dean 
Howells in his “The Traveler from Al- 
truria” gave encouragement to young en- 
thusiasts. And most of all Bellamy’s “Look- 
ing Backward” was the great book of the 
day among the perfectionists. 

This group of bold adventurers into 
Utopia reacted to the East Side social cor- 
ruption as the people of Asia Minor and 
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Egypt are now reacting to the locust inva- 
sion. They viewed the politicians and 
panderers to vice and crime with utter ab- 
horrence as a running sore on the body 
politic. They never compromised or com- 
pounded with these politicians. Nor did 
they ever confound this local pest with the 
life of a great country. In fact, they scorned 
the politicians as alien to America’s ideals. 
Circumstances plus ability and enthusiasm 
made of Meyer London the leading advo- 
cate of a better life for the East Side of New 
York. There was nothing remarkable in 
the fact that the mass of the Jewish workers 
were attracted to socialism. There was no 
other place for them to go. The socialists 
alone spoke to them of their right to a better 
life. It is true, philanthropists established 
settlements on the East Side. In these set- 
tlement the immigrant was told how bad 
everything about him was, and that he 
should study the philanthropist and take 
him as a model and imitate his ways. The 
immigrant did take a close view of the model 
and often recognized in the East Broadway 
philanthropist his Wooster Street exploiter. 
Some socialists took their socialism seri- 
ously to the exclusion of everything else. 
Others used its stirring imagery and phrase- 
ology as a stimulant to arouse the workers 
to organize labor unions. Meyer London 
belonged to the second group. He was little 
interested in the doctrines of socialism. He 
took no part in its organization work. He 
was wholeheartedly devoted to raising the 
standard of living of Jewish workmen 
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through trade-unionism and mutual-benefit 
organizations. The workmen took the field 
penniless, poorly organized. They tried to 
make up in noise what they lacked in force 
and numbers. But the bosses were scared. 
They met the workmen with the usual club- 
bings, arrests and injunctions which were 


‘showered on workmen as from a horn of 


plenty. Notwithstanding, the Jewish work- 
men succeeded in organizing powerful trade- 
unions and bettering their economic condi- 
tion. At the same time, they gradually 
reduced filth and corruption to a minimum. 
The standards established and maintained 
by Jewish workmen may well be emulated 
in other parts of the country. 

The socialism of the Jewish workmen 
may or may not be ephemeral. There does 
not seem to be any tangible and solid residue 
remaining after fifty years of activity. Jew- 
ish trade-unionism, on the other hand, is not 
only tangible and solid, but ever-advancing. 
To this Meyer London contributed faith- 
fully and for that reason earned a place in 
the memory of American workmen. 

All who knew Meyer London recognized 
in him a straightforward and lovable per- 
sonality. Unfortunately, he was a lawyer. 
London had an intellect of a high order, 
but it was not fitted for the devious methods 
of the legal profession. 

Rogoft’s book is not a biography of Lon- 
don but a narrative—one might say a report 
—of London’s public life. It deserves a 
place on the shelf of every trade-unionist. 
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Labor Day in 


HE radio now makes it pos- 
Titi for Labor Day to be a 

national ceremony in which the 
workers and all other citizens par- 
ticipate simultaneously. Nation-wide 
hookups this year brought the ad- 
dresses of President Green and Secre- 
tary Morrison into millions of homes. 


Miami, Florida 


Miami’s craftsmen joined the na> 
tion’s army of workers in taking a 
holiday while others paid an annual 
tribute to their achievements. The 
colorful Labor Day parade in Flagler 
Street, featured by banners of the 
various crafts, drew generous ap- 
plause from thousands of spectators 
who watched the procession. Fol- 
lowing the parade the members of 
the unions and their families partici- 
pated in competitive games at the 
Miami Beach Kennel. They were 
welcomed by Mayor C. H. Reeder, 
who spoke for the citizens of Miami. 
The Women’s Union Label League, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Claude Davison, was in charge of 
refreshments. 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


“This city was the scene of the 
greatest labor demonstration that I 
have seen anywhere in the South,” 
writes Organizer Googe. “Sunday 
night preceding Labor Day, the 
churches of the city suspended their 
evening services, and held a joint labor 


Many Places 


service in the City Park; some 5,000 
were in attendance. It was a most 
impressive and effective Labor serv- 
ice. The parade was the greatest 
Labor Day parade in the history of 
Florida with approximately 100 floats 
in line. The afternoon was spent in 
races and field-day exercises. The 
main celebration was held in the park 
from 7 to 10.30, and from 8.30 to 
10.30 the program was broadcast over 
a radio hook-up of all broadcasting 
stations in the state. Governor Carl- 
ton, Senator King, president of the 
state senate, Senator Hodges, and 
your writer were among the speakers. 
There were approximately 8,000 
present.” 


Boston, Massachusetts 


10,000 gathered at Boston Com- 
mon to take part in Labor’s celebra- 
tion. Speakers for the day included 
Mayor Curley and John P. Frey. 
The program was broadcast. A 
luncheon tendered to labor leaders by 
the city, was part of the day’s pro- 
gram. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Fontaine Perry Park was the scene 
of the Labor demonstration here, 
with approximately 85 affiliated 
unions of the United Trades and 
Labor Assembly taking part. The 
principal address was made by Donald 
R. Richberg. Mayor William B. 
Harrison also addressed the gather- 


ing. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


Over 100,000 gathered at Soldier 
Field for the annual celebration here. 
The program began at 9 o’clock and 
continued throughout the day. The 
speakers included John Fitzpatrick, 
president of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, and its secretary, Edward 
N. Nockels, and Rev. J. W. Maguire, 
president of St. Viator’s College. The 
Labor Day parade, held inside the 
stadium, included floats representing 
every trade and union. Station 
WCEL arranged for bringing Presi- 
dent Green’s address to the stadium 
crowd. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


A large Labor Day program was 
arranged. The outstanding celebra- 
tion—Labor’s own—a huge parade 
and a picnic at Fairmount Park. 
15,000 persons took part in the dem- 
onstration; 33 floats, 15 bands, and 
representatives from 25 or more 
trades were in line. Sports and other 
entertainment formed part of the 
program. Arrangements were made 
to receive President Green’s address. 


High Point, North Carolina 


Nearly 500 working men and wo- 
men gathered here at City Park to 
take part in the special Labor Day 
celebration. Addresses were made 


by Charles M. Gaskill, vice-president 
of the North Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Labor, C. W. Bolick, repre- 
sentative of the Textile Workers, and 
James H. Fullerton, member of the 
Printing Pressmen’s Union. 
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Birmingham, Alabama 


Prominent on the program here 
was a huge union labor picnic at 
Ensley Park that began at 9 a.m. and 
continued throughout the day, with 
R. L. Wise in charge of arrangements. 
Public speaking and atheletic contests 
were additional features sponsored by 
the Birmingham Trades Council. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


A great parade was the main fea- 
ture of the program here, with thou- 
sands of workers inline. At the front 
of the cavalcade marched heads and 
former heads of trade federations, 
the mayor and members of the city 
council. Athletics and sports formed 
part of the program. Specil arrange- 
ments were made for the reception of 
President Green’s address. One of 
the finest demonstrations the city has 
ever witnessed. 


Augusta, Georgia 


Judge A. L. Franklin was the main 
speaker at the Labor Day celebration 
here. An address was also made by 
Frank A. White. Local talent fur- 
nished the entertainment for the even- 
ing program. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


Battle Creek staged a large Labor 
Day celebration. In addition to its 
own part, the following cities were 
represented: Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Jackson, Saginaw, Muskegon, Grand 
Rapids, Ann Arbor, St. Joseph, Ben- 
ton Harbor. It is felt that this bring- 
ing together of representatives from 
different cities will make for closer 
cooperation. The program arranged 
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for a three-day celebration. The at- 
tendance was estimated at something 
over 50,000. A big barbecue was one 
of the features, with sporting events, 
fireworks and a large parade. 


Altoona, Pennsylvania 

Lake Park was the place selected 
for Labor Day here. A large and 
enthusiastic crowd listened to the 
speakers which included Governor 
Pinchot, Rev. C. D. Rockel, pastor 
of Christ Reformed Church, and John 
A. Phillips, president of the State 
Federation of Labor. A luncheon 
preceded the meeting. The social side 
was carried out in the Golden Circle 
Reunion. William Franklin presided. 


Topeka, Kansas 

An all-day picnic at Gage Park, 
under the auspices of the Topeka Fed- 
eration of Labor, was the big feature 
of the day here. Loud-speaking ap- 
paratus was installed to bring Presi- 
dent Green’s address to the gathering. 
Varied entertainment was provided 
for trade-unionists and their guests. 
The principal address was made by 
Senator Payne Ratner. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
40,000 members of the unions 
banded in the Cleveland Federation 
of Labor and organized workers from 
nearby cities, gathered at Geauga 
Lake Park for Labor’s annual picnic. 
The speakers on the program included 
N. J. McDonough, president of the 
Building Trades Department of the 
A. F. of L., William J. Corrigan, 
union counsel, and Harry McLaugh- 
lin, president of the Cleveland and 
Ohio federations presided. President 

Green’s address received. 
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Columbia, South Carolina 

Observance of the national holiday 
in Columbia was featured with a full- 
day program at Lakeview, at which 
L. E. Brookshire, of Greenville, presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Federa- 
tion of Labor, was the principal 
speaker. A big barbecue dinner was 
arranged for the event. The attend- 
ance was estimated at 2,000. 


Connecticut 


The officers of the Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Labor will report to the 
45th annual convention of the federa- 
tion to be held in Hartford during 
Labor Day week the most encourag- 
ing report made in many years. The 
report will show the numerical 
strength of the federation to be the 
largest in its history, with finances in 
the best condition. A description of 
its new headquarters will be given. 

The increase in membership this 
year was due to the activity of the 
organization in making a special drive 
to get every local union in the state 
to affiliate with the federation in order 
to interest them in the campaign for 
the old-age pension act and many other 
important pieces of legislation. This 
campaign which started the first of 
the year has resulted in forty new ap- 
plications. Never in its history has 
this been equaled. 

The convention will be held in the 
Hartford Labor Temple, one of the 
finest labor temples in New England. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
James J. Davis was the principal 
speaker at the Labor Day celebra- 
tion here. Labor Sunday was ob- 
served. A program of sports and en- 
tertainment rounded out the celebra- 
tion. 
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Bargaining Power Affects 
The Cost of Money 


For many centuries friends of the la- 
boring man have attempted to reduce 
the cost of money for him by means 
of legislation. They have demanded 
that the price to him should be no 
greater than the bank rate which is paid 
for large loans by commerce and indus- 
try. Such efforts have merely deprived 
him of loan facilities of any kind 

During the present century, however, 
when the need of the laboring man for 
some means of refinancing his indebted- 
ness has become increasingly urgent, 
legislatures in twenty-five states have 
authorized a maximum rate of 3 or 3% 
per cent a month on unpaid principal 
balances, which was sufficient to attract 
capital into the business and to previde 
the necessary loan facilities. 

Subsequently the laboring man as- 
sumed that there was only one price on 
small loans and that he might just as 
well patronize one loan company as an- 
other, provided he received courteous 
treatment. 

Household Finance Corporation, in 
analyzing this situation, came to the 
conclusion that the general public could 
be educated to use its bargaining power 
in obtaining credit with the same intelli- 
gence that it has developed in making 
other important family purchases. The 
American family may not use its bar- 
gaining power in buying certain retail 
articles on which there is a stable price, 
but in its purchases of food, clothing, 
shelter, automobiles, and many other 
necessities and luxuries, the average 
family has developed a fine capacity for 
bargaining, buying where it obtains the 
most for its money and thus holding 
down the prices of commodities. 


Use of Bargaining Power! 


Bargaining power! Without it how 
would the average laboring man’s fam- 
ily manage on wages too frequently be- 
low the subsistence-level? People who 
are close to the laboring man and his 
problems are amazed time and again at 
the extraordinary capabilities which 
housewives of laboring class groups put 
into the management of family incomes. 
From funds seemingly all too small to 
provide even bare necessities, adequate 
food, clothing and shelter are derived 
with, in most cases, a little left over for 
such pleasures as are needed to keep the 
human being normal. 

Yet, knowing and even recognizing 


the high degree to which the family on 
small and often irregular wages has 
managed to stretch its income, it is 
characteristic for American people to 
assume thoughtlessly that laboring men 
“have no idea of the value of money.” 
They have taken for granted that it is 
such a man’s own fault when, faced with 
a sudden emergency—illness, death, un- 
employment—which demands funds at 
once and in an amount that never could 
have been saved in advance, even by the 
laboring man’s genius for making dol- 
lars stretch, he lets himself be “taken 
in” by interest rates which he does not 
understand. 

Household, believing that the average 
family would be just as much interested 
in saving $1.00 a month on $100 bor- 
rowed, as it is in saving 10 cents on a 
bushel of potatoes, or $2.00 on the pur- 
chase of an overcoat, felt that with suffi- 
cient education in the field of thrift and 
economy most families could be taught 
to borrow where money was cheapest. 
Skeptics insisted that the American fam- 
ily would not respond; that when spe- 
cial circumstances made it necessary to 
borrow, the price asked would be paid. 
Nevertheless, Household decided to ap- 
ply the principles of mass production to 
money lending. It instituted a drastic 
reduction in charges, and undertook, 
through an advertising campaign, to 
teach the public that money could be 
obtained at a price nearly one third be- 
low the usual charge. Household trusted 
to the common sense of the American 
family and its trust was justified. 


Educational Campaign Needed 


Now we are making bold to insist that 
the average family can be further edu- 
cated to understand the different types 
of loan agencies and to compare their 
costs, no matter how stated; that the 
one thing most needed to assist the la- 
boring man in getting cheaper money is 
a campaign of education. 

There is no element of monopoly in 
lending money. He who feels that prof- 
its are too great has the right to enter 
the business and lend his money at any 
rate he wants to charge. When the loan 
world realizes that the public is out 
looking for bargains and will patronize 
whoever lends at the most reasonable 
rate, each loan organization will have 
to pare its costs and use more efficient 
methods. Then those organizations 
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which serve the public most effectively 
and at the lowest price will obtain the 
largest volume of business, and thus be 
in position to make further reductions 
in rate. 


The usual method of attempting to get 
the laboring man cheaper money,—con- 
demning the loan business and demanding 
legislation to curb its costs and prof- 
its.—actually results in increasing the 
cost of money to the consumer. All of 
this criticism merely frightens capital 
away from the field, discourages people 
from entering because of the fear of 
loss of social standing or because of 
fear that the business may be totally de- 
stroyed by legislation. Wherever this 
agitation has succeeded in reducing the 
maximum interest rate permitted under 
the law, the result has been a restriction 
of legal loans to people who want the 
larger sums, who have the best security, 
who are most capable of repaying. Tne 
people having the greatest need for fa- 
cilities for bargaining for loans are left 
to the mercy of illegal lenders. 


This agitation makes the campaign of 
education all the more difficult. In- 
terest, even in its simplest form, is a 
complicated subject to many people, 
but it is made more so by the fact that 
public prejudice, while not actually 
stopping the charging of high rates on 
money loaned in small amounts, has 
camouflaged the statements regarding 
that charge. It has resulted in adver- 
tisements by the country’s leading fin- 
anciers which, because couched in tech- 
nical terms, seem to the uninitiated to 
State that they are lending money in 
small amounts at bank rates, when in 
fact the customer pays from twelve to 
thirty per cent in interest, and often 
fees besides. 


Labor’s friends should analyze the 
charges and security requirements of 
the several types of loans available and 
give families sound advice. They should 
interpret the technical terms money 
lenders are using. They can explain 
the difference between simple interest 
and discount on deferred payment. The 
laboring man does not know, nor do a 
great many well trained people realize, 
that the difference in dollars and cents 
may not be what at first it seems, when 
expressed in terms of interest. 


_ The fact that the retail price of money 
is not so apparent as the price tags on 
consumer goods, need not retard this 
educational effort. After all, a pur- 
chaser who is capable of selecting cloth- 
ing with an eye to quality and style as 
well as price, should not be baffled when 
purchasing money. Next month we will 
explain how the laboring man may know 
exactly what interest he is beine 
charged. 


Graduated Rate Possible 


Many years and much money have 
been spent in an effort to aiscover just 
what legal maximum rate would avoid 
oppression of those who desire to ob- 
tain funds, and at the same time produce 
a sufficient profit to guarantee that there 
would be a source of money from which 
such loans could be had. The 3% per 
cent maximum set by the Uniform 
Loan Law has for some years seemed to 
be suited to this adjustment. 


Meantime, however, the decreasing 
purchasing power of the dollar has in- 
creased the demand for loans of larger 
amount. Household’s step in reducing 
the rate to 2% per cent has forced com- 
petition among loan companies for these 
more lucrative larger loans. This, in 
turn, has been enhanced by a develop- 
ment of “bargain-hunting” on the part 
of customers, and already has caused a 
reduction of the price of loans of larger 
size in many sections of the country. 


If legislation is to be resorted to in 
limiting the rate charged, Houshold be- 
lieves that the law should set a maxi- 
mum high enough to enable the poorest 
people to get the small sums they need. 
Loans under $50 caanot be made at a 
profit even at 3%4 per cent a month. 
Loans of $300 can be made on terms 
that will draw capital into the business 
at 2% per cent a month. Any firm charg- 
ing 3% per cent on the larger loans is 
either inefficient or getting more profit 
than is necessary. Legislation can do 
its small part by requiring a graduated 
maximum rate, high on small loans and 
low on large ones. 


The real force for reduction, how- 
ever, is not legislation, but enlightened 
competition. Once the customers of 
personal finance companies know what 
constitutes a reasonable charge and then 
use their bargaining power to obtain 
that rate, legislatures can cease ineffec- 
tive efforts at price fixing in the small 
loan field, confining their supervision 
to the types of governmental policing 
common to all other forms of retailing. 


Household Finance 
Corporation 


919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


q Reprints of this series of advertise- 


ments on request 
to the Division of Research. 











Northeastern Section 


Cooks Local Union No. 88 and 
Waiters Union No. 555 of Toronto 
(Canada) are particularly active at 
this time organizing their men. Very 
good results have been obtained by 
the cooks, but the waiters are a little 
slow. The latter is attributed to the 
very slow tourist trade this summer. 
There are a number of men out of 
work at this time, something unusual 
for both Montreal and Toronto.— 
E. MANFIELD ROEBLING. 


The pulp workers at Woodland 
(Maine) have taken in 20 new mem- 
bers. The Central Labor Union is 
getting the records of members of the 
House of Representatives to put 
before the locals before the coming 
election. All agreements were signed 
last May for the unions in this local- 
ity. We had avery good Labor Day 
celebration —FRANK D. JOHNSON. 


Unionists at Rutland (Vermont) 
are working to secure the passage of 
better compensation laws.—C. H. 
Warp. 


Organization activities at New 


Bedford (Mass.), as far as going out 
for new members is concerned, is 
practically at a standstill. This is of 
course due to the depressed conditions 
in the textile industry. The big ma- 
jority of spindles is idle. About 40 
per cent of the textile workers are un- 
employed, about 40 per cent on short 
time, with the remaining 20 per cent 
working full time. There is a big 
movement locally favoring a national 
48-hour law as a means of correcting 
the ills of the textile industry, which 
most of the unions favor. Local tex- 
tile labor leaders visited the textile 
centers of the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Connecticut for the 
purpose of obtaining conditions and 
wages for comparative purposes and 
to report to the coming convention of 
the United Textile Workers to be 
held in New York in September.— 
HERBERT SEVERS. 


The Carpenters’ Union at Marl- 
boro (Mass.) has taken in several 
new members this month. Other 
unions are also busy rounding up new 


members. Our labor committees are 
actively interviewing prospects for 
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Giants out of the earth 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


No ace but ours has seen so swift and com- 
plete an application of natural forces to the 
doing of daily tasks. Man’s leaping knowl- 
edge . . . embodied in industrial plants and 
laboratories, airplanes and electric loco- 
motives... has won new power and freedom. 
Machines are the symbols of a new relation- 
ship with nature. They are the servants of 
this civilization . . . helping men to extend 
the limits of their opportunities, to change 
the character of their life. 

Americans have been pre-eminent in this 
change, for in whatever they do they seek to 
utilize nature to the utmost. They have 
taken the power out of the earth and from 
the running streams. They have made it turn 
the wheels of their industry and move their 
products by rail and road. They have 
made color and variety out of chem- 
istry. They have spun metal in slim 


wires to carry their voices anywhere with 
the speed of light ... and make neighbors 
of the scattered millions of America. 

Joining homes and work places, towns 
and distant cities, the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem has furnished a new communication for 
this new age. Forwarding the growth of the 
nation, giving better and more complete 
service in advance of the demand, its func- 
tion has become the indispensable one of 
furnishing the means of social and business 
contacts in crowded cities and scattered 
villages over the length and breadth of a 
continent. 

The Bell System is constantly improv- 
ing the scope, speed and accuracy of its 
service. Its work of contributing to the 

welfare and prosperity of American 
life goes on with increasing purpose 
and pace. 
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public positions. All old working 
agreements are held over at present. 
We are striving to keep outsiders 
from coming into our district while 
there are so many out of work.— 
Joun T. TUCKER. 


Efforts are being made at Newport 
(R. I.) to have our members vote 
only for men who will work for 
Labor when elected. Work in all 
branches of the building trades has 
been fair to date, but present indica- 
tions are that we will not have enough 
from now on to keep the men busy 
and the outlook for this winter is not 
very good. We are trying to organ- 
ize a Building Trades Council.— 
MYLEs J. JOHNSON. 


The State Federation of Labor at 
its meeting August 30 mapped out 
plans for its political activities. The 
engineers presented their agreement 
to the Providence (R. I.) theaters on 
September 1. The Standard Machine 
Company has changed from the 5-day 
to the 4-day week. The Central La- 
bor Union and the state branch jointly 
celebrated Labor Day.—James J. 
CARROLL. 


Due to the business depression, 
unionists at Jamestown (N. Y.) are 
confining their work within the ranks 
and are not trying to organize the un- 
organized at present. At its next 
meeting the Central Labor Union will 
reorganize its Nonpartisan Political 
Committee for the coming election. 
Agreements in our city do not expire 
until April, May and June of 1931. 
Wages of unorganized have been cut 
from 10 to 1§ per cent in wood furni- 
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ture and sheet-metal businesses. Our 
unions are holding their own in mem- 
bership and we are not discouraged.— 
Crype V. CATLIN. 


Southeastern Section 


Efforts are being made to organize 
the workers in the building trades at 
High Point, N.C. Special attention 
is being given to the textile and fur- 
niture workers and to the truck driv- 
ers, laborers, machinists and auto re- 
pairmen.—Cuas. S. HERSHEY. 


Organizing activities at Charlotte 
(N. C.) are under the direction of 
the Central Labor Union. At pres- 
ent the following crafts are active: 
Machinists, molders, barbers, plumb- 
ers, and painters. A new local union 
of barbers has been organized. The 
Central Labor Union at High Point 
(N. C.) has been reorganized.— 
James H. FULLERTON. 


As a result of the organizing com- 
mittee’s activities at Charlotte (N. 
C.), a local union of barbers has been 
formed, and prospects are good for 
the organization of printing pressmen 
and sheet-metal workers. We have a 
committee working on plans for the 
coming election. The electricians are 
working very hard and we believe will 
have their agreement signed very 
soon now. The brickmasons have re- 
organized their local and are very 
active just now in local labor affairs.— 


W. A. NEAL. 


All organizations, through the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Trades Council, 
hold meetings once a week in various 
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“FIRST OUT” 
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__ people always seem to be the first ones 
thought of when new work comes along. 

You might say such people are “first out”’ in life. 

They go ahead and help their company to 
progress. 

The “first outers” on the Baltimore & Ohio 
are those who believe that their jobs are im- 
portant —big or small . . . those who show a 
“will to please”— by doing their tasks well be- 


cause they really want to. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 of us invite you to ride on our railroad 
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parts of the town, in parks, etcetera. 
We always manage to have good 
speakers. A local union of electri- 
cians has been organized.—R. A. 
Root. 


The Ford motors assembly plant 
at Jacksonville (Fla.) has put back 
to work about 700 people on a 4-day 
week basis. This relieves the unem- 
ployment situation to some extent, but 
we still have about 50 per cent of all 
tradesmen out of work with no pros- 
pects for relief. The Central Labor 
Union is becoming more active as 
time goes on. Their activities are 
along lines for the benefit of Labor 
in this community and while their 
progress is slow yet it is sure.—R. M. 
HILL. 


The Electricians Local Union No. 


308 at St. Petersburg (Fla.) has re- 
cently organized a ladies auxiliary 
which is holding regular bimonthly 
meetings and occasionally holds joint 
meetings with the Electricians Ladies 


Auxiliary at Tampa. The painters 
have under consideration the organ- 
ization of a ladies auxiliary. We 
have a live legislative committee that 
is not only very active during political 
campaigns but keeps in constant touch 
all the year around with matters of 
public policy. It is recognized as an 
efficient working unit by candidates 
and public officials. Labor is working 
in cooperation with the Industry 
Board to have a large soldiers’ home 
located here. The Central Labor 
Union accepted an invitation of the 
Ninth Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church to attend Labor Day services. 
St. Petersburg and Tampa held a joint 
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picnic on Labor Day. The painters 
appointed a new committee at the last 
meeting to submit a new working 
agreement to contractors providing 
for a scale of $1 per hour, the same as 
the present scale of the union.—V. S. 
HERRING. 


The Union Voters League at West 
Palm Beach (Fla.) did good work 
during the primary campaign with a 
state senator and two representatives 
favorable to our measures to its credit. 
All building trades have the 5-day 
week. For our Labor Day activities 
we were fortunate in securing Gover- 
nor Carlton, Brother George Googe 
and State Senator W. C. Hodges as 
speakers for the day. These speeches 
were broadcast over WQAM and we 
believe accomplished great good for 
our movement. The writer has been 
traveling over Florida in the interest 
of the workmen’s compensation bill 
and other measures to come before 
the 1931 Florida Legislature, and has 
found that with the exception of the 
paper mill that is being built at 
Panama City and the work in the 
Palm Beaches and at Miami, there is 
very little building going on in the 
state—some in Tampa and very little 
at Jacksonville. 

Labor conditions at these last two 
places are in a deplorable condition. 
At Tampa actually thousands are 
idle. This was caused by the placing 
of machinery in the cigars factories. 
No man is permitted to operate any 
of these machines and the women are 
paid $1.50 per day and allowed to 
work only three days a week. The 
only thing that really looked good on 
my 2,600-mile trip over the state was 
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The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives credit 
to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celotex will 
be found in nearly 300,000 homes. Such a situation is 
extremely beneficial to the building trades. 

In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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the condition of the orange groves— 
they have never looked better than 
they do now; the corn and cotton are 
in fine shape, but the plain truth is 
that thousands of our people are idle 
and the worst is that there is no im- 
mediate prospects of the conditions 
looking any better.—W. R. C. Pui1- 
LIPS. 


Efforts at West Palm Beach ( Fla.) 
have been centered this past month 
on strengthening the local organiza- 
tions, reports Wendell C. Heaton. 
Preliminary work has been started for 
the organization of retail clerks and 
all unions are taking part through the 
Central Labor Union. Very great in- 
terest is being shown by Labor in the 
city and county primary elections. 
All agreements with contractors and 


building crafts have been renewed 
and the 5-day week still remains in 


force. There is a movement on foot 
to employ home labor backed by all 
organizations, civic organizations, 
newspapers, churches and city and 
county commissions. Elaborate prep- 
arations were made for our Labor 
Day celebration. The governor made 
an address and all speeches were 
broadcast over WQAM. 


From Shreveport (La.) comes 
word that the Louisiana State Fed- 
eration of Labor, through its presi- 
dent, Chas. W. Swallow, succeeded 
through legislation in reducing hours 
of labor for women from 10 to 9. 
Holt Ross, representing the American 
Federation of Labor, made a radio 
address from Station KWKH this 
month. The negro laborers’ organ- 
ization is gaining in strength.— CLIFF 
TWILLEY. 
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East Central Section 


From Hamilton (Ohio) comes 
word that more men are out of work 
in the metal trades than at any time 
in the past. The usual large crowd 
attended our Labor Day celebration. 
Our nonpartisan committee secures 
signed questionnaires from candidates 
running for public positions.—STAn- 
LEY OGG. 


Florence Curtis Hanson reports 
that at Chicago (Ill.) headquarters 
for the teachers, that from September, 
1929, to September, 1930, fourteen 
new local unions of teachers have 
been organized, two in California, one 
in Wisconsin, three in Georgia, seven 
in Pennsylvania, and one in Illinois. 
A gain in membership is reported of 


1,433- 


At Jacksonville (Ill.) organized 
labor has signed up with the contrac- 
tor doing building work at the State 
Hospital in the amount of $100,000. 
All bricklayers and hod carriers are 
working and nearly all carpenters and 
painters are employed. We have sev- 
eral union men on the Central Com- 
mittee looking after our political in- 
terests—CHARLES E. Souza. 


Mary L. Garner reports that the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor is making a sur- 
vey of woman employment at South 
Bend, Ind. Protest communications 
have been sent to the state, county and 
township commissions about the low 
wages paid laborers on the state 
roads. We have a committee ap- 
pointed to personally call upon candi- 
dates for Congress and ascertain their 
standing on injunctions. 





ORGANIZATION 


West Central Section 


The following trades report or- 
ganizing activities at Council Bluffs, 
lowa: barbers, boilermakers, carpen- 
ters, railroad carmen, railroad ma- 
chinists, painters, movie operators, 
stage hands, printing pressmen, print- 
ers, butchers and sheet-metal workers. 
Our legislative committee is very ac- 
tive. A local union of butchers and 
meatcutters has been organized. Ho- 
tel and restaurant employees and re- 
tail clerks are organizing —F. M. 
LUMPKIN. 


The Meat Cutters Local Union 
No. 562 at Des Moines (Iowa) is 
quite active and seven new members 
have been obligated during the week. 
Political activities by the local unions 
are on the nonpartisan political basis. 


The’ street car men and the Des 
Moines Railway are gradually putting 
into effect the agreement signed last 
March, which provides for one-man 
car operation and a wage increase of 
5 cents an hour. Approximately 150 
men were displaced, but a provision 
in the working agreement was taken 
advantage of whereby the service 
week was reduced from one day’s rest 
in eight to two days. By this action 
the union will place 60 back on the 
job, who otherwise would have been 
out of work.—W. B. HAMIL. 


All unions at Sioux City (lowa) 
report increase in membership. The 
Trades and Labor Assembly has gone 
on record to go back into politics 
again and pick men favorable to La- 
bor. The building trades have put a 
business agent into the field. We plan 
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to start our educational activities after 
our Labor Day celebration.—L. E. 
GARNETT. 


Efforts are being made at Arkan- 
sas City (Kans.) to organize the re- 
tail clerks. There is a growing 
interest among unionists in the po- 
litical situation. At present organ- 
ized labor seems to be supporting 
Earl Knight for Congress, George 
McGill and Arthur Capper for 
Senators and Henry Woodring for 
governor. The writer has been 
given power of attorney to take 
charge of the building at Summit 
Street and Madison Avenue and 
hopes to convert the second and third 
floors into quarters for labor organi- 
zations. The local order of railway 
conductors have already made ar- 
rangements to locate in this build- 
ing.—A. P. GARRISON. 


Northwestern Section 


At Windsor (Canada) we held a 
conference with the City Body, 
Chamber of Commerce and factory 
employers to see what could be done 
to help those out of work. At the 
present date 5,000 have registered at 
the City Hall for work and the city 
has undertaken to start large sewer- 
age work to help out in this situa- 
tion. Electrical workers and plumb- 
ers have signed up for the 5-day week 
with $1.37% an hour; the carpen- 
ters for the 54-day week with $1.15 
an hour. The Trades and Labor 
Council ask that central bodies get 
in touch with it before sending any 
of their workers to this locality— 
ManrtTIN J. RYAN. 


Efforts are being made at Detroit 
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(Mich.) to reorganize the painters, 
sign writers and glass workers. To 
help in this undertaking Brother 
Doyle is here from Buffalo and 
Brother James from Cincinnati.—M. 
ZELIVYANSKY. 


George H. Harris reports that 
they have not yet been successful in 
reorganizing the central body at Fari- 
bault (Minn.). Weare trying to elect 
a state senator and representative 
friendly to Labor. The barbers have 
just signed a new wage agreement 
calling for a straight percentage of 
70 per cent. All unions are function- 
ing good and the newly organized 
painters are constantly adding to 
their membership. 


Efforts have been made at Ogden 
(Utah) to organize the butchers and 
hod carriers, both trades having sent 
an organizer to assist in this under- 
taking. A local union of hod car- 
riers was organized but with only a 
few members. We hope to get more 
within a short time. The Congres- 
sional Record is watched to see how 
candidates vote on matters of interest 
to Labor. The Jones & Hattelsater 
Company of Kansas City are finish- 
ing some elevator units for the Globe 
Mills here. This company has 
broken every working rule we have, 
paying laborers 35 cents an hour, car- 
penters 75 cents, straight time for 
overtime and Sundays. We have 
been told that the job was estimated 
to cost about $200,000 and this 
company let a contract for $117,000 
for the work.—JAMEs M. Hurst. 


Southwestern Section 


Efforts are being made to reorgan- 
ize the local union of machinists at 


Pampa (Texas), advises Frank 
Henry. Almost all of the organiza- 
tions are active in our state and 
county elections. Since June 1 the 
carpenters have received a scale of 
$9 a day and the 44-hour week. It 
takes every effort to hold what we 
have at present, owing to the scarcity 
of work. 


Due to the scarcity of work, there 
is very little organization activity 
going on at San Antonio (Texas), re- 
ports Fred Fishback. Practically all 
candidates for public office meet with 
the approval of organized labor. 
Nonunion contractors from other 
states are receiving the bulk of work 
on the new Randolph Field Airport. 
The scale of wages is lower than we 
pay for similar work and nonunion 
men from all over the country are 
coming here. Local labor is paying 
the price by being out of work and 
conditions are becoming serious. 


Pacific Coast 


Organization activities are being 
carried on by the teamsters, meat cut- 
ters, bakery and confectionery work- 
ers at Seattle, Wash. In accordance 
with American Federation of Labor 
policy our Central Labor Union is 
pledging candidates for political office 
as to their attitude on the injunction, 
“vellow-dog”’ contract and unemploy- 
ment. Building tradesmen are work- 
ing on new agreement to replace the 
one which expires April, 1931, and 
which has been in effect for the last 
three years. At Tacoma, two Fed- 
eral labor unions have been organized 
within the past five weeks.—J. J. 
HUuRLeY. 
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against these 
specthcations 


A committee has been appointed at 
Klamath Falls (Oreg.) to study the 
various legislative measures. Agree- 
ments for the cleaners and dyers are 
up and all shops except two have 
signed. No trouble is expected. 
Our Labor Day celebration will be 
from August 28 to and including 
September 1 and we expect to profit 
financially from our undertaking. 
We are having trouble to have union 
laborers employed on one of our 
Federal buildings which is under 
construction. All other trades are 
union. A local union of teamsters 
has been organized.—C. D. Lona. 


An agreement has been reached 
with the building crafts at Napa 
(Calif.) giving them the 5-day week, 
reports Walter P. Weis. The Gar- 
ment Workers Local Union No. 137 
invited members and friends to wit- 
ness the evolution of the garment 
industry shown in the Labor Temple 
on August 12. The Labor Council 
has decided not to mix labor and 
politics. 


The meat cutters and butcher 
workmen’s union at Sacramento 
(Calif.) have organized the meat 
workers at Roseville 95 per cent. 
Teamsters report progress in the 
organization of laundry-wagon driv- 
ers. The building trades have 
signed an agreement with the Build- 
ers Exchange for the 5-day week but 
the same wage scale prevails. 
Through lack of employment the 
technical engineers have lost in mem- 
bership. Maintenance of way men 
are slowly adding to their ranks.— 
THos. McEwen. 


. Does it have a tone-control? 
Graybar Model 770 does. 


. Does it have at least four 
screen grid tubes? All 
1930 Graybar models do. 


. Does it have push-pull am- 
plification? All 1930 Gray- 
bar models do. 


. Does it have an improved 
electro-dynamic speaker? 
All 1930 Graybar models 
do. 


. Does it have cabinet beau- 
ty? All 1930 Graybar 
models do. 


. Does it combine 1930 low 
prices with a sixty year 
reputation for quality? All 
1930 Graybar models do. 
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The J. G. Wilson Corporation 
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ST. CROIX PAPER CO. 
244 Washington St., Boston Mills at St. Croix, Maine é 











D URING the year Nineteen Hundred 
and Twenty-nine, United Electric Rail- 
ways Company carried 107,000,000 
United Electric Railways Com- passengers over 16,000,000 comfortable 
pany serves the following miles in 350 electric cars and 130 busses. 
Rhode Island cities and towns: The high grade of service rendered these 
Providence, Pawtucket, Cen- patrons will be given in the future with 
tral Falls, Woonsocket, Cran- renewed diligence and efficiency. 
ston, Burrillville, Cumberland, 
East Greenwich, East Provi- 
dence, Johnston, Lincoln, 
‘North Providence, North 
Smithfield, Smithfield, War- 
wick and West Warwick. 


United Electric Railways Company 
100 Fountain Street Providence, Rhode Mend | 











